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at service connections with Dresser 
Style 90 SUPER-SERVICE Fittings to 
assure long, trouble-free service 


Frost, spring thaws, traffic shocks . . . all these 
impose stresses on gas mains, particularly at service 
entrances. The ability of Dresser SUPER-SERVICE 
entrance fittings to absorb these stresses reduces trou- 
ble at these points ... reduces maintenance and in- 
creases life. Protect vital service connections by build- 
ing into them the flexibility of Dressers. A few types — “vecet 
of service connections are illustrated at the right. tantaoro-two \ 

Dresser fittings “give and take” on pipe movements Gs 
because of their unusual flexibility. Up to 6 degrees, ae 
and more, of deflection and up to %%’ movement 
longitudinally are normal. Joints stay “bottle-tight” 
for life. 

Besides flexibility, Dresser SUPER-SERVICE fit- 
tings offer simplicity, speed of installation, permanent 
tightness and greater economy over the years, 

Investigate these Dresser advantages for your 
entire system—and write us for help on any service 
entrance or other pipe joining problem. 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pa. : 
In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texa 


In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ontario 


ORESSER 
SUPER SERVICE 
THREADED-END 90° 


Dresser Style 90 SUPER-SERVICE FITTINGS 
eee available in all standard sizes and shapes 


~ 
ACCORDING TO 
' 90° Street Ell Street Ell PRACIKE 
(Threaded-end) (Plain-end) Street Tee 


be ' : Flexible—but Tight! 

End nuts compress resilient 

gaskets between fitting body 

and pipe ... permitting the 

atmost deflection and move- 

ment without breaking the seal. 

No threads in pipe mean no 

loss of wall ¢ ness. Rugged 

Cross-section, steel construction withstands 
standard couplings the most severe service; 


STREET MAIN 


























How to Make Service Connections 
with Style 90 Fittings 


STREET TEE 


Dresser Street Tee used 
alone at main where slight 
degree of pitch on long serv- 
ice makes a swing joint un- 
necessary. Such pitch is 
easily “made” in flexible 
Dresser branch. Rugged, 
easy to join, 


er 

SWING JOINT ™ 
Dresser Street Tee and 
Dresser Plain-end 90° Street 
Ell make up a completely 
flexible, adjustable, swing 
joint that does not “freeze”. 
Especially desirable on serv- 
ices having sharp pitch or 
subject to considerable 
movement. 


SWING JOINT 


Dresser Threaded-end 90° 
Street Ell combines with 
screwed street tee (or screwed 
street ell), on both renewals 
and new services, to intro- 
duce flexibility and ease of 
joining at service end of 
“swing”. 


ANOTHER SWING JOINT 


Dresser Threaded-end 90° 
Street Ell and Dresser Plain- 
end 90° Street Ell form 
another type of all-flexible 
swing joint, amply adjust- 
able to line up with service. 
Fully “drawn up” and tight, 
no matter in which direction 
Ell may “look”. 


ELL ALONE AT MAIN 


Dresser Threaded-end 90° 
Street Ell may be used alone 
where an ell instead of a‘tee 
is satisfactory. Flexible, like 
all Dresser SUPER-SERV- 
ICE Fittings. Assures easy 
joining and freedom from 
thread failure. 


IN SERVICE LINE 


Dresser Regular (5 body) 
or Long (10 body) Cou- 
pling, installed near main (or 
throughout service where 
several pipe lengths are 
used), completely absorbs 
movements of service or 
main. 
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Paint socket, spigot and Slip gasket into position, making 
gasket with soapy water. sure it is evenly seated in the socket. 
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A standardized mechanical joint, incorporating the best features of the bottle-tight 
mechanical joints hitherto made in various designs by our members, is now available 
for cast iron pipe in diameters up to 12-inches. Larger sizes will be available later. 


Besides the general benefits inherent in standardization, particularly in time of 
war, this new service offers these specific advantages: 


@ All parts are interchangeable no matter who supplies the joint. 
@ No need to stock different kinds of glands, gaskets and bolts. 
@ No delays on the job through delivery of wrong parts. 


Ease, simplicity and speed of installation— always important advantages of mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe—will be still further enhanced as experience accumulates in work- 
ing with one standard design. 


All members of Cast Iron Pipe Research Association are now prepared to furnish 
the Standardized Mechanical Joint, with interchangeable parts, in sizes up to 12-inches. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


CAST 


With gland in position, insert bolts ; R 0 a Take ordinary ratchet wrench (only tool 
and tighten partially with fingers. needed), tighten up bolts alternately (bot- 
tom bolt, then top bolt, and so on).That’s all! 


MEE Siondardized MECHANICAL JOINT 
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OMEMAKERS DIGEST 


developed and published by Servel 
... Will be distributed exclusively by 
Gas Companies to their customers 


OW you can capitalize on the world’s 
most popular magazine technique to 
focus the attention of housewives on the 
Modern Gas Kitchen. Homemaker’s Digest— 
developed by Servel for your use—is cast in 
the amazingly successful “‘digest’”’ form that 
has won millions of readers and made pub- 
lishing history. Outstanding articles of house- 
hold interest, directly out of America’s lead- 
ing home and women’s magazines, will be 
condensed in its pages. In addition, specially 
written editorial stories will feature the su- 
periority of Gas Refrigeration, Gas Cooking, 
and Gas Water Heating. 

When a commercial magazine publisher 
heard about Homemaker’s Digest, he wanted 
the idea for his own use. But Servel refused. 
No copies of Homemaker’s Digest will appear 
on the newsstands. No copies will be sold ex- 
cept to Gas Companies for cooperative mail- 
ing to their meter lists. Homemaker’s Digest 
is exclusively a Gas Industry and Gas Com- 
pany promotion. 

One million copies of the first quarterly 
issue of Homemaker’s Digest will be printed, 
and available for mailing in October. Print 


orders for subsequent issues will be in- 
creased to meet demand. Among the leading 
home and women’s magazines whose ma- 
terial will appear in the pages of Home- 
maker’s Digest are: Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Better Homes & 
Gardens, McCall’s, Woman’s Day, American 
Home, House & Garden, Parents’ Magazine 
and House Beautiful. Working hand in hand 
with the editors of these publications, the 
editors of Homemaker’s Digest will choose 
the best current features on kitchen plan- 
ning, kitchen convenience, cooking, food 
preparation and care, household short cuts 
and allied subjects. 

Never before has any industry had such 
an interest-provoking promotion available 
for its sole use. Never before have the writ- 
ings of recognized authorities in the home- 
making field been prepared in a form for ex- 
clusive service to a single customer group. 
Homemaker’s Digest will afford Gas Com- 
panies a unique and potent opportunity to 
extend customer service and win the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of housewives for Gas 
and Gas Service. 


Servel, Inc. 


EVANSVILLE 20, 
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This fine Roper gas range is looking at millions of prospective range buyers ... looking 


at them right now from the pages of America's leading home magazines. 


Those prospects are looking right back, too ... and being delightfully impressed by 
what greets the eye. For here they find a range they've been waiting for a long, long 
time ... a range graciously combining practical beauty with performance features that 
“ring the bell’. 


Ask the man who sold Roper gas ranges yesterday, is selling them today and will sell 
a lot of them tomorrow. He will tell you about the outstanding acceptance which Roper 
enjoys among housewives everywhere, 





GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois, manufacturer of ROPER, 
‘America's Finest Gas Range’, designed for use with all gases, including L. P. 
(Liquefied Petroleum) gas. 


Offices and Warehouses in Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - 
Dallas - Denver - Kansas City, Mo. - Los Angeles - Oakland - Philadelphia - 
Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore, 
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Natural Gas Regulation In Texas 


EGISLATION has enabled the 

Texas Railroad Commission to 

end an intolerable and profligate 
waste of natural gas which was for- 
merly taking place in the State, and 
thus add to both the life and volume 
of Texas gas reserves. The more 
obvious forms of waste consequently 
have been eradicated, but efforts 
toward gas proration, which is de- 
signed to curtail subtle types of 
waste occurring within the reservoirs 
through the premature encroachment 
and coning of water, have thus far 
met with substantial reverses. 


The information and knowledge 
obtained from the establishment of 
oil proration has not proved of much 
assistance in the proration of gas 
because of the inherent differences 
between these two underground re- 
sources.. Devices which are expedient 
in the proration of oil do not apply 
in the proration of gas and therefore, 
it has been necessary to start from 
the beginning. 

The specific statutes under ‘which 
the Commission operates state that 
they were enacted for the protection 
of public and private interests against 
the evils of the production and use of 
natural gas under wasteful condi- 
tions by prohibiting such waste and 
by compelling ratable production. 

The statutory definition of a gas 
well is any well which (1) produces 
natural gas not associated or blended 
with crude oil at the time of its pro- 
duction, or (2) any well which pro- 
duces with a gas-oil ratio in excess 
of 100,000 cubic feet per barrel of 
crude oil produced. An oil well is 
defined in this statute as any well 
which produces one or more barrels 
of crude per 100,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas. 


By 
Hon. Olin Culberson 


Chairman, Texas Railroad Commission 





Hon, Olin Culberson 


Dry gas is defined as any natural 
gas produced from a stratum that 
does not produce crude petroleum 
oil. Saur gas is defined as natural 
gas that contains in excess of 1% 
grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 
cubic feet, or gas that contains in 
excess of 30 grains of total sulphur 
per 100 cubic feet of gas, or gas 
which in its natural state is found by 
the Railroad Commission to be unfit 
for domestic light and fuel purposes. 

Casinghead gas is defined as gas 
indigenous to an oil stratum and pro- 
duced incident to oil production from 
such stratum. Sweet gas is all 
natural gas that does not fall in the 
casinghead gas and sour gas classi- 
fication. 


The law states that the production, 
transportation or use of any of the 
types of gas in such manner, in such 
amounts or under such conditions as 
to create waste is unlawful and pro- 
hibited. Our legislature considered 
to be wasteful practice in the pro- 
duction, transportation or use of 
natural gas, the following: 

(1) The operation of an oil well 
with an inefficient gas-oil ratio. 

(2) The drowning with water of 
any stratum capable of producing 
gas in paying quantities. 

(3) Permitting natural gas to burn 
wastefully. 

(4) The creation of unnecessary 
fire hazards. 

(5) Loss incident to or resulting 
from so drilling, equipping, or oper- 
ating wells in such manner as to 
reduce the ultimate recovery of 
natural gas from a reservoir. 

(6) The venting to the air from a 
well producing both oil and gas of 
any quantity of gas in excess of that 
amount necessary in the efficient 
operation of the well. 

(7) Production in excess of trans- 
portation or marketing facilities. 

(8) The use of natural gas for 
carbon black manufacture without 
first extracting the natural gasoline 
content. 

(9) The use of sweet gas pro- 
duced from a gas well for carbon 
black manufacture. 

(10) Permitting any natural gas 
produced from a gas well to escape 
to the air. 

(11) The production of natural 
gas from a well producing oil from 
a stratum other than that in which 
the oil is found unless such gas is 
produced in a separate string of pipe 
from that in which the oil is pro- 
duced. 
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In addition to the definitions of the 
different kinds of gas as heretofore 
mentioned and what constitutes waste 
in the production and handling there- 
of, Texas law has something to say 
concerning for what purposes these 
different kinds of gas shall be used. 
Texas law provides in part that 
after the expiration of ten days from 
the time of encountering gas in a gas 
well no gas from that well shall be 
permitted to escape to the air and no 
gas produced therefrom shall be 
utilized except for these purposes : 


Sweet Gas 
(1) Light or fuel. 


_ (2) Efficient chemical manufactur- 
ing other than the manufacture of 
carbon black. 


(3) The introduction to an oil or 
gas bearing horizon to maintain or 
increase the reservoir pressure and 
increase the ultimate recovery there- 
from. : 


(4) The use for the extraction of 
natural gasoline from the gas when 
the resulting residue is returned to 
the formation from which it came. 


Sour Gas 


_ (1) Efficient chemical manufactur- 
ing processes including the manu- 
facture of carbon black, provided. 
when used for carbon black manu- 
facture, that the plant recovery must 
be as much as one pound of carbon 
black per 1,000 feet of gas and pro- 
vided the gas is stripped for its gaso- 
line content prior to burning it for 
such purposes. 


Casinghead Gas 


(1) May be used for any beneficial 
purpose. 

Sweet, sour, and casinghead gas 
are permitted for gas lift where the 
gas so used does not exceed 10,000 
cubic feet per barrel of oil produced. 


Provision is also made for the 
semi-annual determination of open- 
flow and rock pressures of each gas 
well. These determinations to be 
made under uniform and generally 
recognized methods and regulations 
prescribed by the Commission. 


Texas statutes have this in gen- 
eral to say with respect to permitted 
rates of production from gas wells: 


(1) Nothing contained in the stat- 
ute shall require that the production 
from any gas well having a daily 
natural open-flow of 200,000 cubic 
feet or more be less than 50,000 


cubic feet daily, and further that 
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nothing in the statute shall require 
that the production from any gas 
well having a daily natural open-flow 
of less than 200,000 cubic feet be re 
duced to a quantity less than 25% wo. 
the open-flow volume. 


(2) In all common reservoirs ptv 
ducing both sweet and sour gas, no 
gas well shall be permitted to produce 
in excess of 25% of its daily capac 
ity; provided the Commission, upos. 
finding that reservoir conditions re 
quire that such percentage be in- 
creased to prevent waste and tha 
such increase will not create a drain- 
age condition as between sweet and 
sour gas areas, may authorize an 
increase in such allowable production. 


Operating under the statutes pre- 
viously referred to, the Commission 
has done these things with respect to 
regulating the production of gas. in 
Texas: 

(1) It has promulgated a general 
rule of statewide application which 
rule applies in the absence of a spe- 
cific rule. This general rule limits 
the daily take from gas wells to a 
quantity not to exceed 25% of its 
open-flow potential capacity. 


(2) With respect to the produc- 
tion of casinghead gas it has also 
promulgated a statewide rule which 
applies in the absence of a specific 
field rule, which statewide rule sets 
up a permissible gas-oil ratio of 
2,000 cubic feet per barrel. If the 
production of such quantity of gas 
per barrel of oil is deemed to result 
in an inefficient use of gas, then after 
notice and hearing it may prescribe a 
permissible gas-oil ratio which testi- 
mony shows will result in the efficient 
utilization of gas to produce the oil. 
In some fields this permitted ratio is 
as low as 500 cubic feet per barrel, 
whereas in other fields it may exceed 


2,000 cubic feet per barrel. 


(3) Another way that the Com- 
mission has sought to obtain the 
greatest utilization of the gas con- 
tained in a reservoir that is produc- 
tive of both gas and oil is to allow 
the closing in of the wells that pro- 
duce with ratios in excess of that 
prescribed by the (Commission and to 
permit the transferring to and pro- 
ducing by other wells of the allowable 
of such closed in wells, provided that 
the transferred oil must be produced 
from wells that operate with gas-oil 
ratios lower than the operating ratio 
of the wells from which the oil is 
transferred. 

(4) The Commission has always 
advocated and encouraged the pick- 
ing up casinghead gas from oil wells 
and returning it to the producing 
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formation where such is necessary 
for reservoir pressure maintenance 
and where such practice can - be 
shown to result in a greater ultimate 
recovery of oil and gas from the 
reservoir. We have many applica- 
tions of such nature and seldom does 
a week pass but that we have a hear- 
ing on some such application. 


Proration 


With respect to reservoirs that are 
productive of gas only,.it might be 
well to point out that the most of 
these reservoirs in Texas, so far as 
potential capacity is concerned, lie 
along the Gulf Coast area and in 
what we refer to as the Panhandle 
District of Texas. For several years 
the Commission has been prorating 
natural gas in the Panhandle Field, 
which is one of the largest gas re- 
serves in the nation. Gas proration 
schedules are prepared monthly for 
the purpose of allocating among the 
various wells their proportionate part 
of the gas outlet assigned the field. 
Other gas fields on which proration 
schedules are issued are the Rodessa 
Field, the Carthage Field, and several 
reservoirs in the Agua Dulce Field. 

Another conservation measure 
which the Commission has _ been 
putting into effect in an effort to 
make the most efficient use of gas in 
a reservoir that contains both gas 
and oil is to place a volumetric dis- 
placement on the gas wells. Such a 
rule is designed to permit any gas 
well to void as much space in the ° 
reservoir daily as does an oil well 
producing from the same reservoir. 
It does not deny the rights of the 
operator that is situated in the gas 
cap area, but simply restricts his pro- 
duction to a reasonable amount pri- 
marily for the purpose of preventing 
an undue rise in the gas-oil contact 
and the migration of oil from the oil 
column into the dry gas sand. 


Recent Orders 


I would specifically call attention 
to some of the more recent orders 
of the Commission that have been 
promulgated to apply to strictly gas 
reservoirs. The first of such orders 
promulgated by the Commission to 
my knowledge applies to the Lake 
Creek Field in Montgomery County, 
Texas. In this field we have eight 
separate known gas sands in the in- 
terval from approximately 8900 feet 
to 11,600 feet. At hearings held 
before the Commission evidence was 
adduced to show that the gas con- 
tained in these gas reservoirs is ex- 
tremely rich and that at least three 
of these reservoirs are of such extent 
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and nature that it is feasible and 
practical to carry on a pressure main- 
tenance program at the same time 
that gas is being produced. It was 
shown that ordinary separator usage 
resulted in the recovery of some 160 
barrels of condensates per million 
cubic feet of gas produced, whereas 
by processing this gas in an absorp- 
tion plant there could be recovered an 
additional plus 100 barrels of con- 
densate per million feet. It was 
further shown that the dew point in 
the reservoir was at or near virgin 
reservoir pressure and that any re- 
duction of this reservoir pressure 
resulted in the heavier constituents 
of the gas coming out of the gaseous 
phase in the reservoir and assuming 
a liquid phase therein, and that under 
such conditions it is very improbable 
that the maximum recovery from the 
reservoir can be obtained unless the 
reservoir pressures are maintained at 
such a point so that these hydrocar- 
bons will be kept in a gaseous phase 
in the reservoir. 


It developed with respect to the 
reservoirs in this particular field that 
there was slight evidence of an 
effective, water-drive and that there- 
fore, if reservoir pressures were to 
be maintained that the most practical 
means of maintaining them would be 
to return the gas to the reservoir as 
soon as it has been processed for its 
hydrocarbon content. This particu- 
lar order to which reference is made 
does not prohibit any operator from 
making any use of his gas production 
which is permitted by statute. The 
order simply provides that reservoir 
pressures shall be maintained at such 
a point as to result in the efficient 
recovery of the natural resources 
constituted of the hydrocarbons con- 
tained in these reservoirs to the end 
that the least amount of these hydro- 
carbons will be left in the ground 
never to be recovered. 


Orders similar to this order have 
been promulgated with respect to 
various gas reservoirs in the Agua 


Dulce Field. 


We think these orders make pro- 
vision for the highest degree of con- 
servation that can be practiced in any 
gas reservoir. They are landmark 
orders in the field of gas conservation 
in Texas. 


With respect to orders of the Com- 
mission concerning fixing of efficient 
gas-oil ratio limits within which oil 
wells may be produced, it would be 
well to point out that as early as 
1937-38 the Commission instituted 
periodic gas-oil ratio surveys in the 
various fields where gas was a prob- 


lem. In the application of these 
rules a gas well that produces with 
a ratio in excess of that prescribed 
by the ‘Commission has its oil allow- 
able reduced ; the effect being that the 
high ratio well is allowed to produce 
as much gas from the reservoir in the 
production of its oil allowable as 
does a like well producing with a 
ratio within the limits prescribed by 
the Commission. In many fields our 
surveys were formerly quarterly or 
semi-annually, since the war emer- 
gency most of our periodic surveys 
are on an annual basis. The effect of 
such a rule is two-fold in nature. 


First, it makes the operator con- 
scious of gas when he is completing 
his well and makes toward a better 
well completion. 


Second, it has the effect of promot- 
ing work-over operations where wells 
were originally so completed that the 
casing was set high and resulted in 
a penalty to the oil allowable. 


Another type order which the 
Commission has entered with the 
purpose of encouraging the return 
of gas to the producing formation in 
oil and gas producing reservoirs pro- 
vides that credit against the produc- 
ing gas-oil ratio may be given for 
gas that is currently injected to the 
same formation from which it is pro- 
duced. The application of such an 
order encourages injecting gas to the 
producing formation, since if there 
results therefrom a producing ratio 
in excess of that prescribed by the 
Commission the operator may secure 
credit against this gas withdrawn for 
the gas that he has injected. This 
type of order does not penalize the 
operator in his oil allowable if he in- 
jects a sufficient amount of gas to 
offset that which he has produced. 


Summary of Practices 


To summarize the preceding regu- 
latory practices of the State of 
Texas, I further wish to give the 
following since these conservation 
practices have been prescribed by the 
Railroad ‘Commission of Texas and 
found that they will conserve the 
natural gas in both oil and gas reser- 
voirs and will prevent a waste of a 
great quantity of oil and condensate: 


(1) Shut in high gas-oil ratio 
wells and transfer their allowables to 
other wells producing with lower 
ratios. It is believed that this meas- 
ure is equally adaptable in water 
drive fields with gas caps and in gas 
drive fields. In the first case con- 
servation is yeffected by preventing 
or reducing the.movement of oil into 
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the dry gas cap with consequent loss 
of recoverable oil. In the second 
case conservation is effected throu 

a more efficient use of the only avail- 
able source of reservoir energy. 


(2) Keep permissible ratio limits 
as low as possible. This reduces the 
amount of gas produced both by cur- 
tailing the oil production of wells 
producing with high ratios and by 
encouraging proper completion and 
remedial practices on the part of the 
operators to escape ratio penalties. 


(3) Encourage return of gas to oil 
reservoirs when an increase in ulti- 
mate recovery will be effected there- 
by. This is done through the device 
of net ratio pénalty (difference be- 
tween gas produced and gas re- 
turned) and through transfer of the 
allowable of injection wells to other 
wells on the lease. 


(4) Do not permit the venting of 
gas from gas wells. In Texas a gas 
well is defined as one having a ratio 
in excess of 100,000 cubic feet per 
barrel and the venting of gas from 
such wells is prohibited by a statute. 
Some have thought that this limit is 
too high, but this objection can be 
met if high ratio wells are effectively 
penalized. This has not been true in 
the past, but through the amendment 
of Statewide Rule No. 6 it is now 
being accomplished. 


(5) Restrict withdrawals from gas 
cap gas wells in oil reservoirs, even 
though this gas is used for light and 
fuel purposes. This is accomplished 
by the “volumetric withdrawal rule” 
which restricts the withdrawal of 
such a gas well to that of oil wells in 
the same reservoir. 


(6) Restrict venting of gas in re- 
cycling plants. This has been accom- 
plished through the Commission Or- 
der which prohibits venting in excess 
of 2 per cent of the through-put. 


(7) Restrict net withdrawals from 
condensate fields even when the gas 
withdrawal is used for light and fuel 
purposes to the point where excessive 
retrograde condensation will not take 
place. 


(8) Restrict jetting ratios. . A 
statewide limitation of 10,000/1 is 
currently in effect, but it is believed 
that this limit is too high in most 
cases and it is considered unwise to 
exceed this limit except in extreme 
cases. In many fields excessive 
jetting ratios result in the waste not 
only of natural gas, but also of the 
reservoir energy through excessive 
water withdrawals. 


eee 
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Not only do CRYSTOLON Brick stretch the life of generator linings 
very considerably due to their refractoriness, chemical stability and 
resistance to the penetration of molten ash, but also these silicon 
carbide brick often pay for themselves the first year by savings in 
cleaning costs alone. Among water gas plants* in generator after 
generator CRYSTOLON Brick are increasing lining life, reducing 
cleaning time, An important feature of CRYSTOLON S&Brick is that 
their dense, hard surface resists slag penetration and therefore the 
clinker ring is quickly broken free, leaving the surface of the lining 
clean and undamaged for further service. 


NORTON COMPANY Worcester 6, Mass. 


* Names on request. 
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The Complete Gasification of Coal: 
Thermal Considerations 


N this lecture I propose to describe 

briefly certain of the outstanding 

processes of complete gasification, 
and more particularly to examine 
those considerations which affect 
thermal efficiency. 

The overall thermal efficiency of a 
process is the percentage which the 
thermal value of the products bears 
to the sum of the thermal values of 
the raw materials used and of the 
heat and power consumed. This is 
by no means the whole story, how- 
ever, and careful study of the heat of 
the reactions involved in the process 
and of the distribution of sensible 
and potential heat in the plant and in 
the reaction products is the best 
means of determining where heat 
may be escaping unnecessarily from 
the system. 


Producer Gas 


The simplest machine for complete 
gasification, which is well known to 
you, is the gas producer, and a few 
considerations of the thermal quanti- 
ties involved in the making of pro- 
ducer gas can serve as the most simple 
example. In its early form, producer 
gas was made by burning the carbon 
in the fuel, mainly to carbon mon- 
oxide. Assuming that it is possible 
to convert all the oxygen in the air to 
carbon monoxide, the maximum ef- 
ficiency possible (coal to gas) is 
70.1 per cent, the gas containing 34.7 
per cent of carbon monoxide: 


(i) 2 C +O, + 3.76 N. = 2CO 
sx + 3.76 N, +. 103,530 B.Th.U. 


The heat liberated appears as sensible 
heat in the hot gases or as radiation, 
etc., from the producer walls. In 
practice however, some carbon di- 
oxide is formed, and it is interesting 
to calculate that the first 1 per cent 
of carbon dioxide in the gas means a 
reduction of thermal efficiency of 3.4 
per cent. 
In a thermally efficient system, 
4 6therefore, one must attempt: 
| -l. To keep the carbon dioxide to a 
minimum. 
2. To reduce the radiation, etc., losses 
by lagging. 
3. To return the sensible heat in the 
hot gases to the system, for ex- 
ample by preheating the air. 
This simple form of producer is, 
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however, thermally unstable, since the 
temperature of the fuel bed rises, and 
the normal form of gas producer is 
therefore operated with a steam/air 
mixture, the absorption of heat by the 
reaction : 


(11) C + HzO = CO + H, — 70,900 
B.Th.U. 


balancing the exothermicity of reac- 
tion (i) to give a condition of ther- 
mal equilibrium. 

The steam is usually introduced by 
blowing the producer with a blast of 
air saturated with water at a given 
temperature. If we imagine a sys- 
tem in which there is no heat loss and 
reactions (i) and (ii) only are 
realized, the molecular ratio O./H,O 
is about 0.68 (saturation temperature 
64° C.), and the producer gas would 
have the composition, CO, 39.8 per 
cent; H,, 17 per cent; No, 43.2 per 
cent; and a calorific value of 182 
B.Th.U. This means a thermal ef- 
ficiency of 100 per cent, and in prac- 
tice the efficiency realized falls short 
of .this because of the heat carried 
away in the hot gases and dissipated 
from the producer and in the ashes. 
A producer is thus operated with a 
lower saturation temperature and a 
higher O./H.O ratio, more of the or- 
der of 1.8 (S.T., 48° C.). In addi- 


LGC CUCU 


In the March 3rd, 1945 is- 
sue of Gas Times, London, 
was printed a lecture by Dr. 
J. G. King, Director, Gas Re- 
search Board, on “The Com- 
plete Gasification of Coal— 
Thermal Considerations.” Dr. 
King discusses the various 
gasification processes in de- 
tail. Believing this data will 
be of special interest to the 
manufactured gas industry 
here, we reprint the article in 


full. Ed. 
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tion, the gas reactions reach equilibria 
with a proportion of CO, in the final 
gas, which causes a further decrease 
in efficiency. 

The application of the results of 
thermal studies on a producer, there- 
fore, follows the lines of : 

1. Reducing external losses by radia- 
tion. 
2. Maintaining a low O.H.O ratio. 
3. Recovering heat from the hot 
gases and returning it to the pro- 
ducer. 
The first can be done by lagging, but 
other considerations may postulate a 
jacket boiler to produce the steam re- 
quired. The second can best be 
achieved by superheating the steam/ 
air blast. Theoretically, the best re- 
sult would be obtained by superheat- 
ing the blast to the temperature at 
which the producer gas leaves, the 
heat of reaction of the CO. formed 
balancing the radiation and other 
losses. A recent patent (1) has pro- 
tected this proposal, that when pro- 
ducers are used in conjunction with 
furnace work, the furnace gases 
should provide this necessary preheat. 
Alternatively, pre-heaters operating 
in the producer gas main would be a 
step in the right direction. The third 
improvement can be achieved in a 
variety of ways. 


Water Gas 


The second example can be taken 
from the production of carburetted 
water gas from coke, 1.e., one step 
nearer to complete gasification. In 
this process there are many more 
complications than with producer gas, 
and it is more illuminating to study 
not only the overall thermal balance, 
but also how the heats of reaction are 
balanced within the process. Only in 
this way is it possible to appreciate 
fully where heat is being dissipated 
and further thermal economies may 
be made. 

In this balance the steam used (11 
units) is more than raised from waste 
heat, and only the surplus (3 units) 
appears in the balance. The modern 
carburetted water gas plant is one 
which has been very carefully bal- 
anced from the thermal point of view, 
so that one would not expect to find 
in the thermal balance of Table I 
scope for improvement of any magni- 
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TABLE I 
PRODUCTION OF CARBURETTED WATER GAS FROM COKE AND OIL 
Heat Heat Heat, 
Units Units Units 
Coke . 70 Carburetted Water Gas 
a ss oe a ey a ee 64.5 
meeam (11) Semsiile Hest (727° C.) 2.2... ci ceccccs 5.2 
100 Undecomposed Steam ...............+. 1.0 
CI shins ol inns ob ae hs leh ahaa he 21.1 
OO ee eee ee roe 4.0 4.0 
I Oe CN cw ap eek aie hee 98 
We SP GD oes foe nnnes da 7.3 7.3 
ks a Oo « h.0 bend RRA Awa 4.1 
NS oso ea x din eke » bie ein 1.1 
I Ns Nis od br sass xe buds Gn detec oe ela a 3.0 3.0 
De Pe BE ink vcs cccaondes veux 5.0 
I 5 oo og dad Oe ee 6b 0 baa dee 3.6 
NE 6 Seong 4 oa 465s octada koa e ees 2.0 
95.6 
Heat Heat 
Fuel Bed Units Units 
Reaction between coke and steam ............-200005: — 83 +15.3 
Reaction between coke and air .........-.0cscccscece — 22 
Sensible heat in blue water gas ............202.sc008. — 09 
i is ld ig ww RL 0a — 0.4 
PWRDOTALION OF WAEEE H1 CONE 2... . 6. oe ccs an ewatiens — 4.1 
i Oh ID I on 25 6:5 6.5 babs A oes cle ee Kaen th — 0.6 
Sensible heat in clinker and ashes ................+--- + 1.2 
SIAM UN i a aa si a nh he de —16.5 +16.5 
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tude. We can, nevertheless, find 
some. (2) In order to produce the 
15.3 units required to balance the en- 
dothermicity of the steam reactions, 
the air reactions liberate 36.4 units, 
of which 15.3 are stored in the gen- 
erator and 7.3 are eventually lost in 
the waste gases. 


Liberation of over 36 units appears 
excessive, but is not so foolish as it 
appears, since heat above the tem- 
perature of oil cracking is necessary 
in the carburettor, and heat below this 
temperature must pass to steam rais- 
ing. The surplus steam, however, 
might theoretically be added to the 
carburetted water gas in assessing 
overall thermal efficiency, making 
67.5 per cent; but more properly, 
methods should be sought to influence 
the reactions in such a direction that 
extra steam is not produced. This 
could be done by blowing the fuel bed 
to give a higher CO, content in the 
blow gas, either by increasing the rate 
of blow or by preheating the air. 

The production of tar is also high 
and indicates the need either for an 
improved control of cracking condi- 
tions or for the return of the tar to 
the generator during the down run. 
The sensible heat in the carburetted 
water gas is not used (5.2 per cent 
available at 730° C.) nor is that in 


the waste gases (7.3 per cent at 270° 
C.), and both could provide preheat 
for primary air which would in turn 
provide more control over the gen- 
erator reactions, reduce the CO, in 
the gas made (2.5 per cent) and im- 
prove efficiency to a greater extent 
than is represented by the actual re- 
turn of the units. 


Complete Gasification Processes 


When the fuel used is coal, the 
water gas plant does form a system 
of complete gasification which has 
had some application in the U.S.A., 
although not in this country. 


It will be apparent that the com- 
plete conversion of coal to gas in this 
way must be thermally more efficient 
than the separate production of coal 
gas and water gas. It may be calcu- 
lated that the advantage is of the or- 
der of 12 per cent. The calorific 
value of the gas, however, cannot ex- 
ceed 350 B.Th.U. per c. ft., which, 
unless the process is associated with 
the cracking of oil, is a limitation on 
the production of town gas which has 
hindered the development of the com- 
bined process in this country. By 
adopting a special cycle, the Fuel Re- 
search Station has gasified bitumi- 
nous and sub-bituminous coals in a 
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water gas generator, realizing from 
the latter 210 therms of gas per ton, 
at 304 B.Th.U. per c. ft., i.e. 64 per 
cent thermal efficiency. 

The combination has been effected 
in industrial plant (3) by superim- 
posing a carbonizing chamber above 
a water gas plant, burning the blow 
gas in chequer work round the car- 
bonizing zone, and sweeping the dis- 
tillatien zone with the hot water gas. 
Examples of this procedure are the 
Tully and the Humphreys and Glas- 
gow systems. The procedure in the 
Travers-Clark process is rather dif- 
ferent, the blow gas being burned in 
a separate regenerator from which 
heat is carried by part of the gas 
made back through the coal, so ef- 
fecting carbonization. 

In the Humphreys and Glasgow 
system, the regenerator is replaced by 
the carburettor and preheater of a 
carburetted water gas plant. The 
blow gases are burned in the carbur- 
ettor, and the coal is carbonized by 
the sensible heat of the water gas, 
part of the steam for which is pre- 
heated by passage through the car- 
burettor, and also by circulating gas 
with the preheated steam. The 
amount of recirculation gives control 
over the rate of the carbonization of 
the coal. A complete balance show- 
ing the performance of the plant is 
not available, but the thermal effi- 
ciency of gas making is represented 
by about 183 therms of gas at 350 
B.Th.U. per ton of coal, or 57 per 
cent, including the fuel required for 
steam raising. A unit plant will 
gasify 10.4 tons per day. 


The Tully Plant 


A more complete balance is avail- 
able for the Tully system (4) which 
gives an overall yield of gas of the 
same order. The carbonizing cham- 
ber is again above the water gas gen- 
erator, and the coal is carbonized by: 
(a) The combustion of the blow gas 
in chequer work round the retort. (>) 
The sensible heat of the hot water gas 
passing through the coal. Steam is 
raised in a waste heat boiler using the 
spent blow gas, and a carburettor is 
sometimes added to raise the calorific 
value of the gas by carburetting with 
oil. 

A thermal balance for a plant gas- 
ifying about 7 tons of Fifeshire coal 
per day is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 1. In this balance, the losses 
shown against radiation and purging 
are probably not reducible, and the 
steam raised is sufficient for the gen- 
erator and for power production. The 
exhaust steam from the engines 
could, however, preheat the boiler 
feed water. Possible improvements 
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are the recovery of part of the sensi- 
ble heat of the finished gas (4.6 per 
cent at 250° C.), and of the waste gas 
(7.7 per cent at 300° C.) by the ob- 
vious method of preheating the air. 
This might also give greater control 
over the reactions and reduce the loss 
of heat of reaction indicated by the 
4.8 per cent of CO, in the gas. A 
further possibility lies in improving 
cracking conditions so as to convert 
the tar to gas, e.g. by returning it to 
the generator during the down run. 


The Broadhead Plant 


A variation of the combined proc- 
ess has been attempted in Melbourne 
by Broadhead (5), who has grouped 
three water gas generators to form a 
unit plant. The generators are con- 
nected in series and their functions 
are changed by rotation from down 
run to blow to up run, each for a 
period of the order of 5 minutes with 
20 seconds purging periods. Gen- 
erator 1 is blown by air, while 2 is 
steamed upwards and the gas from 2 
passes downwards through 3. The 
coal is always charged at the begin- 
ning of the up run and is spread in a 
thin layer over the surface of the hot 
coke. The products of distillation 


are therefore cracked in Generator 3, 
and there is also a tendency to reduce 
any CO, formed by excess steaming 
in Generator 2. Further enrichment 
of the gas may be arranged by spray- 
ing tar into the down-run generator. 

The plant at Melbourne has been 
used mainly with brown coal and it is 
interesting to find that the CO, con- 
tent of the gas can be kept below 4 
per cent. A thermal balance for the 
process using brown coal and gasify- 
ing 15 tons per 24 hours is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The radiation loss is low consider- 
ing that there are three generators, 
and the loss in ash is also low, but, 
since the plant does not embody a 
waste heat boiler, the losses in the 
blow gas are excessive. The heat 
content of this would be more than 
enough to raise all the steam required 
to supply the necessary power. The 
32.8 per cent in Fig. 2 is rather high, 
probably owing to the high reactivity 
of coke from brown coal, and it could 
be reduced by preheating the air 
and/or increasing the blast rate. 

The thermal efficiency of gas coal 
achieved, excluding power and steam, 

= 62 per cent, and is therefore some 
way below the maximum realizable 
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for gas coal, including power and: 


steam. The yield at present is 121 


therms of gas per ton of brown coal, | 


at 310 B.Th.U. per c. ft. 


German Processes 


In Germany the development of 
processes for complete gasification 
(6, 7) has received more attention for 
three reasons: (a) the desire to utt- 
lize brown coal, (b) the production 
of CO/H, mixtures (synthesis gas) 
for the production of oil from coal, 
and (c) the more advanced use of in- 
dustrial oxygen. The processes which 
have reached industrial application 
fall into three classes: (a) Those 
which involve heating by the recircu- 
lation of hot gases, e.g. Pintsch-Hille- 
brand, Koppers, Wintershall-Schmal- 
feld. (b) Those which involve an 
externally heated reaction chamber, 
e.g. Heller, Ahrens, Strache, Didier- 
Bubiag. (c) Those which involve the 
use of oxygen, e.g. Winkler, Lurgi- 
Drawe, Thyssen-Galoczy. 

Of those in group (a) the Pintsch- 
Hillebrand can be taken as an ex- 
ample. Brown coal briquettes are 
carbonized in a circular chamber 40 
ft. high by 25 ft. diameter, and fall 
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into a gasification chamber with a 
continuous ash removal device. The 
base of the chamber is a regenerator 
in two sections, one half heated by 
externally generated producer gas. 
The gas from the carbonization zone 
is detarred, added to some of the 
water gas from the gasification zone 
after the sensible heat of the latter 
has been used to raise steam, and re- 
circulated with steam through the gas- 
ification zone via the other half of 
the regenerator. Using brown coal, 
a generator gasifying 50-60 tons per 
day has produced 94 therms of gas 
per ton, at a calorific value of 260 
B.Th.U. per c. ft. and an overall ther- 
mal efficiency of 50 per cent. The 
latter is low and it is understood that 
it has been greatly increased in recent 
plants ; 180 therms of gas per ton has 
been quoted. 


In group (5) the Strache process 
is similar in principle to that of Tully. 
The Ahrens process was specially de- 
signed to treat brown coal briquettes ; 
the oven is a narrow chamber 6 to 14 
inches wide and externally heated by 
producer gas made from the coke. It 
has four zones, (i) top drying zone 
(300° C.), (ii) low temperature car- 
bonization zone, (iii) coking zone 
(1,000° C.), (iv) water gas zone. 
The water gas from zone (iv) is pre- 
heated by waste heat and blown back 
through zone (iii) downwards to an 
offtake a little above zone (iv), a pro- 
cedure stated to favor the production 
of some methane. 


The process does not gasify all the 
coal, and some coke is available for 


sale. A typical thermal balance is as 

follows: 

pf a errr 10.7 
WP ina irs als Nil 
EOE 4.6 
Coke to producer 19.1 
Coke sold ...... 32.9 
ME eeiagaiewas 2.7 


The efficiency of the process is 
therefore low as a machine for total 
gasification, but is satisfactory (78.2 
per cent) as a carbonizing system. A 
unit chamber will gasify 10 tons of 
brown coal per day, giving 17,500 
c. ft. of 505 c.v. gas. 


The Didier-Bubiag Process 


The Didier-Bubiag process also 
embodies a continuous vertical cham- 
ber oven, 30-35 ft. high, 13 ft. deep, 
and 12 to 14 in. wide, externally heat- 
ed by producer gas. It is of more 
interest in this country since it has 
been designed to gasify not only 
brown coal but non-caking bitumi- 
nous coal of small size (2% in.), 
Preferably free from fines. One 


chamber will gasify about 7 tons of 
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bituminous coal per day, producing 
60,000 c. ft. of gas per ton at a calor- 


ific value of 375 B.Th.U., and giving’ 


as by-products 10 per cent of fine 
coke breeze, 5 per cent of tar and 1 
per cent of benzole. 

Coal enters the retort through an 
extra chamber on top which is heated 
by waste gases, where it is preheated 
or partly carbonized. It then passes 
downwards through the chamber 
(1,350° C.), while preheated steam 
(400° C.) ascends. The coke is not 
all gasified, sufficient being extracted 
to supply the gas producer. This is 
advantageous, since gasification to ash 
introduces difficulties into a carbon- 
izing system. 

The main gas offtake is about one 
third down the chamber, and part of 
the sensible heat of the gas (at 750° 
C.) is recovered in a waste heat boil- 
er. Any gas from the top chamber is 
added to the producer gas for heating 
the reaction chamber. When using 
brown coal, the CO, and water from 
the top stage of preheat are discarded 
to avoid diluting the gas. 

This retort is relatively large for its 
output, but has had industrial success 
as a flexible means of making syn- 
thesis gas at an H,/CO ratio of 2, 
with the minimum of difficulty. Al- 
though the overall efficiency is fairly 
high for a process of this type (68.7 
per cent), Fig. 3 shows some oppor- 
tunity for improvement. The 4.8 per 
cent lost as sensible heat of coke could 
be reduced by charging the hot coke 
to the producer, and a built-in pro- 
ducer might reduce the producer loss 
of 9 per cent. 

The process is not self-contained as 
regards steam, but it is unlikely that 
more could be done with the residual 
heat in the flue gas or synthesis gas 
than to preheat the feed water to the 
waste heat boiler or the producer 
jacket. The radiation, etc., loss from 
so large a chamber is satisfactorily 
low. The gas made contains rather a 
high proportion of carbon dioxide 
(11 per cent): if this could be re- 
duced to the monoxide the thermal ef- 
ficiency could be improved consider- 
ably, as has been shown above for 
producer gas, but the H./CO ratio 
would be upset. A thermal balance 
of the process when treating brown 
coal is shown in Fig. 3. 


Processes Using Oxygen 


The most spectacular advances in 
total gasification have been brought 
about by the use of oxygen, but this 
has been made possible only by the 
availability of by-product oxygen 
from synthetic ammonia plants which 
use liquefaction technique. The pro- 
duction of oxygen by liquefaction is 
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as yet thermally inefficient (about 15 
per cent) and it should be understood 
that the thermal cost in power to pro- 
duce 1,000 c. ft. of oxygen under 
pressure is as high as 2.5 therms, as 
compared with 0.4 therm for the 
equivalent amount of oxygen in the 
form of low pressure air. 

Of the oxygen using processes de- 
veloped in Germany, the Winkler and 
Thyssen-Galoczy operate at atmos- 
pheric pressure, using either oxygen 
or air enriched with oxygen, but 
much greater interest now attaches to 
the well known process of Lurgi, 
which employs oxygen of a purity of 
85 per cent or more, and is operated 
at the high pressure (for gas-making 
processes) of up to 25 atmospheres. 

The Winkler producer is of the or- 
dinary flat grate type, and gasifies 
graded fuel of small size (0 to 5 
mm.). Part of the blast enters at a 
hich rate near the grate, and keeps the 
fuel “fluidized,” and a secondary blast 
enters at a higher level. The blast 
may be air, air and steam, 50 per cent 
oxygen and more steam, or pure oxy- 
gen and much steam; the steam is 
raised by the sensible heat of the gas 
made. 

A standard generator of 8 to 9 ft. 
diameter will gasify 40 tons of coal 
per hour and produce about 48,000 
cu. ft. of gas per ton at 305 B.Th.U. 
per c. ft., with an overall thermal ef- 
ficiency of about 77 per cent, exclud- 
ing power for oxygen production. 

The Thyssen-Galoczy producer is 2 
slagging ash producer with no grate 
rather like a modified blast furnace. 
It has a conical base, with a ring of 
jets for the introduction of oxygen 
and some of the finished gas. A fur- 
ther ring of inlets for air, oxygen and 
steam are arranged just above the 
first ring. Gas offtakes are provided 
at the top, one centrally to prevent - 
excessive heating round the producer 
walls, and one at the side. Just suf- 
ficient gas is introduced with the oxy- 
gen at the bottom to raise the tem- 
perature to reaction level. In this 
way, the use of too much oxygen 1s 
avoided, and the temperature reached 
is controlled so that the slag is melted 
without reaching a temperature which 
would endanger the brickwork. 

Very little is known of this process, 
but it is reported that, having no 
grate, it will gasify non-caking coal 
of any size and ash content at a very 
high rate, producing gas of a calorific 
value of 340 B.Th.U. per c. ft., and 
at an efficiency of 90 per cent includ- 
ing the recovery of the tar, which ts 
reduced to 80 per cent, allowing for 
oxygen production. 





























































The Lurgi Producer 


The Lurgi or Lurgi-Drawe pro- 
ducer is a thick walled steel cylinder 
rounded at each end and lined with 
retractory material. A standard gen- 
erator, as designed for the gasifica- 
tion of 21 tons of dry brown coal per 
24 hours, was about 10 ft. high and 
of 13 sq. ft. section. The fuel feed 
and gas offtakes are at the top, the 
former operating through a pressure 
lock, and steam and oxygen enter the 
generator below a rotating grate. 
Mean temperature of operation is 
low, about 500° C., and sensible heat 
escaping in gas made represents an 
unusually low proportion of the heat 
in the fuel. 


The generator is blown with steam 
and oxygen preheated externally to 
500° C. at pressures of about 20 at- 
mospheres. The great interest in the 
process centers upon the fact that the 
rate of synthesis of methane increases 
with increase of pressure, until at 20 
atmospheres pressure, and under 
equilibrium conditions, the purified 
gas contains sufficient methane (about 
22.6 per cent) to bring its calorific 
value up to the normal town gas level 
of 500 B.Th.U. per c. ft. Under these 
conditions the reaction 2COssCO,. + 
C moves to the right, and the propor- 
tion of CO, in the crude gas is high 
(about 30 per cent). The crude gas 
is therefore washed with water under 
pressure, which reduces its CO, con- 


tent to about 2 per cent, and removes 
7.5. 


The standard generator, which is 
now much larger than the above 
(about 50 sq. ft. cross section), gasi- 
fies brown coal at the high rate of 
about 150 Ib. per sq. ft. of cross sec- 
tion of grate per hour, consuming 150 
c. ft. of oxygen and 70 Ib. of steam 
per 1,000 c. ft. of finished gas, and 

_producing 185 therms of gas per ton 
at 450 B.Th.U. per c. ft. Allowing 
for the preheating of steam and oxy- 
gen the net yield is about 145 therms 
per ton. The output using non- 
caking bituminous coal is less, or con- 
versely the calorific value of the gas 
is lower at the same output, owing to 
the lower reactivity of bituminous 
coal. The consumptions are in the 
weight ratio of 2/1 and in a thermal 
ratio of 1.3/1 in favor of brown coal. 
The thermal balance of the process is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. 


The first observation from Fig. 4 
is the overall efficiency of 62.2 per 
cent, which is not high; the main 
reason for this is the exothermicity 
of the reactions by which 15.8 per 
cent of the carbon of the fuel is con- 


verted to CQOs.. 


The relatively low 
temperature of operation (500° C.) 
accounts for low radiation, etc., loss- 
es, and the difficulty of recovery of 
heat from the gas made, most of 
which is heat of condensation of 
water, available only at about 100° C. 
The process has probably therefore 
reached the peak of efficiency, unless 
the course of the reactions can be in- 
fluenced. This, however, is not a 
heat transfer problem. 


It would be most interesting to 
apply this process to British coals, 
and the Gas Research Board hopes to 
do this as soon as may be possible. 


Gas Research Board Processes 


Alternatives to the use of oxygen 
as a means of producing gas of high 
calorific value in a process of com- 
plete gasification are embodied in the 
researches of the Gas _ Research 
Board. 


The first involves the synthesis of 
gas rich in methane from CO/H, 
(water gas) mixtures, and the use of 
the rich gas to “carburet”’ more water 
gas, the methane replacing gas oil. 


The reactions of methane synthesis 
are catalysed by nickel at a high space 
velocity, but the use of nickel neces- 
sitates almost complete removal of 
organic sulphur from the synthesis 
gases. 


The activity of a nickel catalyst is 
atmospheric or greater pressures is 
such that the methane percentage i 
the treated gas represents equilibriuni 
conditions, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Temperature, °C. ... 450 650 
Pressure, atmospheric 1 20 
Vols. of gas per vol. 

of catalyst per hour 
Methane, per cent in 


treated gas ....... 60 55 


The researches of the Gas Research 
Board have brought to an intermedi- 
ate scale of development the purifica- 
tion of the synthesis gas from sulphur 
and the control of the synthesis reac- 
tions. It remains, if and when this 
stage is successfully passed, to com- 
bine the processes with water gas pro- 
duction, so as to utilize the waste heat 
of the latter process plus the exother- 
mic heat of reaction of methane syn- 
thesis (about 49,000 calories per gram 
m-iecule of methane) in order to de- 
termine whether the complete process 
would compete thermally and eco- 
nomically with that of c.w.g. produc- 
tion. It would be unwise to make an 
estimate at this stage. 


2,000 7,000 
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The second alternative investigated 
by the Gas Research Board involves 
the gasification of coal under pressure 
in the presence of hydrogen, the hy- 
drogen being produced by any suf- 
ficiently cheap process, but possibly 
by the gasification of coke in oxygen 
by the Lurgi process. 


The experimental work leading to 
the examination of the process on an 
intermediate scale has already been 
described by Dent in a paper (8) 
which I would recommend you to 
read. The evaluation of problems in 
the intermediate stage is now being 
made. In this stage, 300 Ib. of coal 
is subjected to the action of hydrogen 
preheated to a sufficient temperature 
to initiate the reaction. This consists 
essentially of : 


(a) The hydrogenation cracking of 
the volatile matter in the coal or 
coke to give methane with prac- 
tically no oxides, of car!on or 
free hydrogen. 


(b) The breakdown of the carbon 
nucleus under the action of hy- 
drogen, again to give methane. 


The reactions are strongly exother- 
mic, and the temperature rises unduly 
and, if not controlled, would reach a 
point where methane formation is in- 
hibited. The reaction, however, passes 
through the coal in: a remarkably 
short time before it airests itself, 
leaving a coke residue which is highly 
reactive. The rate of formation of 
this coke is very much greater than in- 


any other carbonizing process (4 to 5 - 


ft. per hour, as against less than 1 in. 
per hour in a coke oven). The main 
problem at this stage of increase of 
scale is to control the reaction, either 
by imposinz upon it an endothermic 
reaction (e.g. by using a steam/hy- 
drogen mixture), or by other means, 
and to examine a variety of coals. 
The subsidiary problems may be gen- 
eralized as a thorough exploration of 
the reactions on this scale. 


The next step will be the difficult 
one of devising a full scale process in 
which not only are the reactions un- 
der complete control but the process 
is mechanically operable on an indus- 
trial scale. What form the pilot 
plant may take it is at present impos- 
sible to say. It may involve the com- 
plete conversion of the coal to gas by 
hydrogen, or perhaps partial conver- 
sion to coke, using part or all of the 
coke to produce the hydrogen. The 
latter could presumably be carried out 
by the Lurgi process, but the former 
would probably break new ground in 
departing fundamentally from the 
principle of the intermediate scale 
generator. 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Wage Incentive and 
the Tax Cycle 


A “Wage Incentive Conference,” 
sponsored by the National Industrial 
Engineering Society, was held at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 
May 27th, 1945. 

Among the speakers invited to 
address the meeting, was James F. 
Lincoln, President, Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been a foremost exponent of the 
‘Incentive’ wage plan, which has 
worked out so successfully in his 
company. We quote from Mr. 
Lincoin’s talk. ; 

“Here is the most important thing, 
I think, from the point of view of 60 
million jobs—in our company for a 
period of years we have continuously 
reduced the cost and selling price of 
our product with the result the num- 
ber of people employed has increased 
by more than three times. It is per- 
fectly obvious why that should occur. 
You know perfectly well that the 
selling price determines the amount 
of any useful product that is going 
to be used. 

“Let me cite it this way: During 
the last year that automobiles were 
made without restriction, there were 
15 million automobiles sold—11 mil- 
lion second-hand cars and 4 million 
new cars. Why did people buy 11 
million second-hand cars? Certainly 
they would rather have new cars than 
a second-hand one. For one reason, 
and one reason only—because they 
cost less. There cannot be the slight- 
est doubt in anyone’s mind that if 
you had 15 million new cars to sell 
at the prices of the second-hand ones, 
there would be 15 million new cars 
sold. 

“In connection with 60 million 
jobs, we are thinking that this is a 
matter of government; we should be 
thinking of the matter of taxes. I 
think the situation is all tied together 
very closely, and I want to cite just 
one or two things. We are talking 
loud and long about government’s 
responsibility to see that the indi- 
vidual has a job, has a living. Did 
you ever stop to think that the only 
way the government can do that is 
by taking money away from the 
individual? Government never did 
and never can make a dollar. The 
only money it can ever have is what 
it takes away from the individual in 
taxes. 

“Don’t forget that every tax, no 
matter what you call it, eventually 
comes out of the ultimate consumer. 


It doesn’t come out of the manufac- 
turer; it doesn’t come out of the rich 
man as such; it comes out of the 
ultimate consumer. The rich man 
pays tax only to the extent that he is 
an ultimate consumer. 

“You say, ‘That’s cockeyed, that 
can’t be true.’ Let me illustrate it 
to you by our own company. It 
happens that we are a manufacturer 
of material that is used in the oil 
industry. We sell a welder to the 
Standard Oil Company. Do you 
think there is any doubt but what we 
add all of our taxes to the cost of our 
product? Where else could we get 
the money to pay them except by 
adding it to our sales prices? There- 
fore, the Standard Oil Company pays 
our taxes. But they don’t either; 
they add it to the price of gasoline, 
which is the only place from which 
they can get the money to pay their 
taxes. Along comes Joe Glutz and 
buys ten gallons of gasoline. He pays 
the Standard Oil Company taxes, and 
he pays the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany’s taxes. But that isn’t the end 
of it. We buy a great deal of our 
raw products from the United States 
Steel Corporation. Is there any doubt 
but that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration adds their taxes to the cost 
of their product when they sell it 
to us? 


“Of course, government will give 
you a guarantee of jobs. Every man 
shall have a job. The politician is 
long and loud in telling you that 
every man will have a job; there will 
be 60 million jobs, whether or not 
they are wanted. We are going to 
have 60 million jobs. That is fine. 
3ut where are they going to get the 
money for these jobs? They are 
going to take it away from the ulti- 
mate consumer. 
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“The greatest danger that America 
faces is the danger that people will 
say, ‘We'll give you our freedom if 
you will only make sure that we don’t 
have to teke care of ourselves.’ We 
are willing to trade that freedom— 
the freedom that has allowed us to 
become the greatest nation in the 
world, for security, for the promise 
of a job. That is the thing we are 
facing ; that is the thing that America 
must decide. 

“Do not forget that we have been 
faced with that same problem three 
times. Once was when 102 Pilgrim 
fathers came over here, and more 
than half of them died of starvation 
and exposure the first winter but did 
they go back to security? They did 
not. They wanted freedom. They 
didn’t know what security meant. A 
hundred and fifty years later the vast 
majority of the educated, the wealthy, 
still wanted to be subjects of Eng- 
land, but the love of freedom, as 
Patrick Henry put it, ‘liberty or 
death,’ captured the imagination of 
those people, and we became free 
from England. The same _ thing 
occurred in ’60 and 61. You know 
what happened then. 

“You have a more insidious con- 
dition at the present time because you 
can’t understand, perhaps, because 
we have never seen it, how govern- 
ment can take our freedom away. 
It seems impossible, but look at what 
has happened in every other country 
in the world. The only one that has 
a chance to retain its freedom is the 
United States of America.” 





Fort Meyers, Fla. to 
Expand City Gas Plant 


The city council of Fort Meyers, Fla., 
has approved a project for expansion and 
rehabilitation of the municipal gas plant 
and authorized Mayor Dave Shapard to 
ask for bids on the work which is esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 

The work is part of a general program 
for bringing the gas system up to date. 
The complete program calls for overhaul- 
ing the mains and for laying a new high 
pressure main to relieve the low pressure 
areas in outlying residential sections. 
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Are you looking over the field...trying to line up the 
right appliances for post-war sale? 

Now is the time to consider the triple-strength story 
behind Ruud...GAS...and Monel. 

When you handle Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heat- 
ers, every customer gets more than just a water heater. 
He enjoys the extra comfort and convenience known 
only to those who have perfect hot water service. 


And these 3 powerful factors work to bring your 
customers this perfect service: 


1. RUUD, a recognized leader in the field, has manufac- 
tured quality water heaters since 1889. Ruud makes 
only water heaters, and makes them only for... 


2. GAS, the blue ribbon fuel, which—as we keep reminding 
your customers through national advertising and promo- 


tion—is clean, convenient, economical...and dependable. 


3. MONEL, the rustproof nickel alloy used for Ruud tanks. 
Water always comes out as clean as it goes in. Monel 
tanks are long-lasting and trouble-free; they reduce ser- 


vice and maintenance problems. 


Count on Ruud-Monel performance to build prestige 
and good-will for GAS. There’s a model for every 
household, as well as for many commercial uses. 

Get set to cash in on this triple-strength line. Inves- 
tigate now. No other water heater can offer you as 


much! Your inquiry will receive immediate attention, 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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George Westinghouse was an inventor of 
gas equipment before he turned to elec- 
tricity. And one of his right-hand engi- __ 
neers in those days was Edwin Ruud, in- _ 

ventor of the Ruud Automatic Gas Water _ 
Heater. 


* * 


Thirty-four years later, there was another 
Ruud-Westinghouse tie-up when Westing- 
house used one of the first of all com- 
mercial programs on the air—the Ruud 
light Opera Hour—in its first experiments 
with shortwave broadcasting between 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (KDKA), and Springfield, 
Mass. a . 


- With new automatic clothes and dish- 


washers on the way — with new homes to 
have more bothrooms and lavatories — 


with the growing public consciousness of 


the importance of cleanliness to health — 
the automatic gas water heater rates as 
one of the most important of all post-war 
home appliances. Sell a good water heat 
er — sell Ruud-Monel. 
/_  £& + hk 

A national magazine says that the aver- 
age American housewife walks more than 
3,000 miles a year. In many a home, a 
Ruud-Monel will reduce that figure ee 
500-1000 miles . . . easily . . . simply by 
having hot woter on tap at all times, at 
all faucets, without thought or attention. 


* * * 


Recommended for insomnia —a warm 
Ruud-Monel bath for 20 minutes. Pat dry, 
drink something hot and go fo bed. 


- * * 


The new Ruud Multi-tube Automatic Gas 
Water Heater is now in production. Nine~ _ 


teen sizes are made to serve many ¢om- 


_ merciol and — industrial requirements. 2 
Write for a catalog. 
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Gas Water Heating and Gas Heating 
Councils of P.C.G.A. Discuss Standards | 
and Sales Promotion 


HE Gas Water Heater Council 

and Gas Heating ‘Council of the 

Pacific ‘Coast Gas Association 
met in the auditorium of the South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
on July 25. 

Each session was limited to half 
a day. They were scheduled for 
July 25, a day before the opening of 
the two-day American Gas Associa- 
tion technical conference at the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hotel, to enable 
out-of-town gas men to attend both 
gatherings on one trip to Los 
Angeles. 

The Water Heater Council con- 
vened with approximately 45 utility 
and manufacturer representatives in 
attendance. Clyde H. Potter, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., presided, with 
Arthur Dolan, White Heating Co., 
as co-chairman. 

Principal order of business was the 
presentation and adoption of the re- 
port of a committee which had been 
appointed at the council’s meeting on 
February 21 to draft a water heater 
sizing chart. 

The report, read by Mr. Dolan, set 
forth that among the factors which 
had been considered by the committee 
were the following: 

The generally recognized fact that 
hot water service in most homes in 
the past has been inadequate. 

The probable increase in the use of 
hot water because of a new and 
greater knowledge concerning sani- 
tation and proper temperature of hot 
water for various tasks. 

And the new uses for hot water 
which will be occasioned by the wider 
use of automatic laundry machines 
and dishwashers after the war. 

The committee submitted a sizing 
chart for minimum recommendations 
for normal average domestic hot 
water requirements in automatic gas 
water heaters. These recommenda- 
tions, the report stated, are based on 
the initial premise that no heater of 
less than 30 gallons storage capacity 
should be specified for domestic in- 
stallations. The report accented that 
the fact that most 20 gallon size, or 
smaller, water heaters have not sup- 
plied adequate hot water, and that 
the life of an adequately sized heater 
with normal usage is much greater 
than that of an overworked under- 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


sized heater, justifies the committee’s 
recommendation. 


Sizes Based on Number 
Bedrooms 


As shown by the accompanying 
chart, the sizes are based on the num- 
ber of bathrooms and bedrooms, as 
indicating ‘‘potential” tenancy, rather 
than on the number of persons who 
may be occupying the house on any 
given date. The report stated the 
committee felt that only on such a 
basis can adequate hot water service 
be assured for guests, changes of 
tenants and emergencies. 

“The committee feels that any 
chart, to be of value, must be accept- 
able to utility companies, manufac- 
turers and dealers alike,” the report 
stated, “and must be in such simple 
form as to be easily applied by sales 
people and readily understood by 
prospective purchasers. To that end 
the committee has purposely avoided 
any requirement for complicated cal- 
culations in the use of the chart and 
believes that the form of the chart 
and the sizing recommended will 
fully meet these conditions.” 

It was pointed out in the report 
that by closely following the sizing 
recommendations of the chart, the 
consumer will be assured of adequate 
hot water service under average con- 
ditions, and that, in most instances, 
the water heaters will have longer 
life, thus creating a satisfied customer 
for both the manufacturers and ‘the 
utilities. 

The committee emphasized, how- 
ever, that if the sizing chart is to 
accomplish its maximum purpose, it 


should bear evidence within itself 
that it does represent minimum 
recommendations of the gas and 
allied industries, and its use must be 
advertised and promoted by all inter- 
ested parties. 


Four Point Program Urged 


To that end, the committee recom- 
mended a four point program to pro- 
mote support and acceptance of the 
sizing chart: 


1. ... That the charts used in the 
several territories of the PCGA be en- 
dorsed by the serving utility company, 
local and State plumber and dealer or- 
ganizations and, if possible, by FHA 
and architect-builder groups. 

2... . That an attractive wall chart, 
possibly 26x40 inches in size, and bear- 
ing the endorsements, be prepared for 
distribution to dealers for posting in 
prominent places in their water heater 
show rooms. 

3... . That small pocket charts be 
prepared for plumbers and salesmen 
working in the field, for their and their 
customer’s ready reference to industry 
recommendations. 

4.... That the desirability of follow- 
ing chart recommendations be referred 
to in utility company, manufacturer and 
PCGA advertising. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted by the council without dis- 
senting vote. A special committee 
was named to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the sizing chart com- 
mittee for promoting endorsement 
and acceptance of the charts by 
plumber, dealer, architect and builder 
groups and the FHA. 


Report on Sales Promotion 


In rendering a report of the Sales 
Promotion Committee of the Water 
Heater Council, R. V. Davis, of the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Los Angeles, ex- 
plained that the committee was of 





RECOMMENDED SIZING CHART 





Number of Number of Storage Capacity 
Bathrooms Bedrooms In Gallons 

1 1 or 2 30 

1 3 or 4 40 

2 2 or 3 40 

2 4 or 5 50 

3 3 50 

3 4 or 5 60 

4 4 or 5 70 
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the opinion that topics sel 
exploitation should be general in 
nature rather than specific, tl 
should consist of things that “eve 
one can get behind and push. 

The committee 
three objectives of water heating 
motion should be: 

To generate greater appeal for 
automatic gas water heater by dis 
seminating information on the valu 
able service that can be obtain 
from such units; to prepar 
tribute articles and pamphlet 
signed to encourage builders 
tects and home owners to provide 
suitable and adequate location for the 
water heater; and to educate dealers 
to the need of proper sizing, this t 
be tied in with the new sizing chart 

The committee, Mr. Davis r 
ported, has undertaken the pre] 
tion of four pamphlets to provid 
information on gas water heaters, 
which were expected to be ready by 
August 15. Subject matte 
pamphlets deals with: 

Proper sizing as a tie-in with th 
new sizing chart; emphasis on the 
important role hot water plays in the 
average person’s life, condensed into 
a pamphlet entitled “Hot Water in 
Your Life’; a pamphlet presenting 
specifications for installing wate 
heaters; and one emphasizing the 
need for proper display of water 
heaters in plumber, dealer and appli 
ance dealer display rooms. 

The committee's report was idopt 
ed by unanimous vote an Cc 
mittee was authorized to proceed 
with its plan for tieing in the pam 
phlet program with the sizing chart 
promotion. 


concluded 


Location of Water Heaters 


The need for developing co-opera 
tion by builders, architects and home 
owners in providing suitable loca 
tions for water heaters was discussed 
by the Council. 

H. W. Gey er, of Los Angeles, 


declared that proper installation 


yy 


Se 


er heaters warrants the council’s 
is attention. He pointed out 
he location of the original 


ter in the home is important be- 
the replacement usually is 

lled in the same location. 
et con opinions were elicited 
ncerning a suggestion that encour 
ment be given to installing water 


ers in the kitchen rather than 
he service porch or in the base 

atti While a number of 
rse€ opinions on kitchen installa 


Vere offered, Mr. 

ro r ] » ¢ 

ion be taken now by the gas 
istry to design a water heater 
table for kitchen installation so 
the industry will be in position to 


Davis urged 


upply such a unit to customers who 
nsist on having the water heater in 


kitchen. 


pinion in general was that the 
nventional types of water heaters 
uld not lend themselves suitably 
nstallation in kitchens but that 
table-top or cabinet types possibly 
ild be adaptable to that purpose. 


ne argument advanced was that the 


resence of the water heater in the 


en would make the housewife 

ore “water heater conscious” than 
were set up in the basement or 

me other location where she would 
it only rarely. 

Rk. D. MacMahon, general super- 

sor of commercial sales, Southern 


ilifornia Gas Co., was appointed 


hairman of a newly established com- 


ttee on volume water heating for 
taurants 


This action was taken when the 


iucity of information concerning 
iter heaters for volume heating in 


mercial establishments arose as 


\ffshoot of the previous discus- 


ol The difficulty of arriving at a 


ing chart for restaurant water 
iters was emphasized, the point be- 


made that, due to the varying 


hot water requirements by restau- 
ints, it would be difficult to devise 


effective sizing chart for such 
iter heater installations. 


ptember, 1945 
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Opinions were offered that a com 
mittee of utility company representa 
tives assemble facts on the subjec 
so that manufacturers would hav 
some standard to guide them in thei 
production of volume water heaters 

The MacMahon Committee, there 
fore, was delegated to assemble dat 
on the subject, which will be dis 
tributed to plumbers, heating con 
tractors, appliance dealers and manu 
facturers. 

An outline of the American Gas 
Association’s Architects Manual on 
Modern Gas Service (see below) was 
presented by Mr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Geyer, at the conclusion of which the 
council voted to participate in fur- 
thering the manual project in its 
area. 


Gas Heating Council Meets 


The Gas Heating Council of the 
PCGA convened at 1:30 p.m., July 
25, under the chairmanship of 
Merkel of the Southern 
California Gas Co., with 48 repre 
sentatives of heater manufacturers 
and utility firms in attendance. 


George 


There was a thorough discussion 
of the Certified Performance heating 
program being proposed by the 
A.G.A, and A.G.A.E.M. Committees. 
The council, however, again came to 
the conclusion that the program, as 
now set up, is not adapted to Pacific 
Coast Conditions. (Previous discus- 
sion on this subject was held by the 
council on January 17 (see March, 
1945, issue, AMERICAN Gas Jour- 
NAL, page 22). 

Instead, the council, on July 25, 
adopted a motion calling for appoint- 
ment of a committee to draft a set 
of specifications whereby installers of 
gas heating systems and unit heaters 
may be guided in making installa- 
tions. «. 

In the discussion which preceded 
adoption of the motion, W. M. 
Jacobs, of Los Angeles, Clifford 
Johnstone, of San Francisco, associ- 














SUPERIOR GAS METERSJ 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
167 41st Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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on secretary, and others, empha 
ed the value of an association 
vonsored set of heating installation 
ecifications which would serve, 
ey pointed out, as a standard for 
ficient work, without bearing a label 
ipproval or carrying a guaranty 
‘ the unit itself. 
In supporting the proposal, Mr. 


icobs commented: “If the heating 
ontractor is in a position to say to 
s prospect: ‘This heating job will 


installed according to standards 
nd specifications drawn by a com 
ittee of utility and manufacturer 
xperts of the Pacific Coast Gas 
\ssociation,’ it will be of invaluable 
ielp to the contractor or dealer in 
selling more gas heating.” 

The council plans to submit the 
ipecifications to plumbing and _ heat 
ng contractors, associations of such 
yperators, FHA officials and others, 
whose collaboration will be sought 
on the plea that efficient installation 
practices will result in increased gas 
heating business for all concerned. 


Support by Gas Heating 
Institute 


L. M. Hull, president, Institute of 
Gas Heating Industries of Southern 
California, endorsed the principle of 
the plan and promised the coopera 
tion of the members of his group 
toward promoting acceptance of a set 
of installation specifications. 

A report of the Architects Manual 
of Modern (aas Service sponsore d by 
the A.G.A, Housing Committee was 
presented by Mr. Geyer of Los An 
geles. He explained the present 
status of the project and read various 
recommendations which have been 
submitted by west ccast gas men for 
inclusion of added material in th 
volume. 

It has been suggested, Mr. Geyer 
reported, that the first chapter in the 
manual consist of a listing of gas 
company policies, rules and regula- 
tions, pipe sizes, location of meters, 
etc., and names and addresses and 
telephone numbers of key executives. 
Manufacturer’s specification sheets 
ire’ now being solicited, Mr. Geyer 
leclared. 

The Gas Heating Council of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association voted 

pproval of the manual project and 
vill further its acceptance and ad 
vancement in the western states, 





W. Pomar, Sales Manager 
Warren Pomar has been appointed sales 
anager of the St. Augustine Gas Co., 

Augustine, Florida. Mr. Pomar first 
ecame connected with the company in 
121, and with the exception of a short 
eriod, has had continuous service witl 
e company. 























































“MY DREAMS ARE GETTING BETTER il the 


time.” And the brightest spot in women’s dreams is the center 
of tomorrow’s kitchen, an Estate Heatrola Range. So far ahead 
that it fits right into the most streamlined future. The Estate 


Heatrola Range was first to introduce the modern, table-top design. 
First with the Air-Flow Oven. First with the Grid-All. First with 
the exclusive Bar-B-Kewer (separate meat oven). First with so 
many features for extra convenience and economy and beauty 


that it’s first choice of homemakers, architects and builders who 
will turn today’s better dreams into tomorrow’s better kitchens. 





NO MORE MEALTIME TRAFFIC JAMS AT THE FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY of Estate 
the oven door with an Estate Heatrola Heatrola Ranges is what appeals to so 
Range. For it’s the range with the many architects and builders. They 
wonderful Bar-B-Kewer (separate meat recognize this famous range as not only 
oven). This unique feature enables a strikingly handsome, in key with mod- 
woman to broil a whole chicken, roast ern kitchen design... but also as the 
or ham while she bakes a layer cake, range with the years-ahead features to 
pies, biscuits at the same time. make kitchen hours easier, fewer. 


Estate Heatrola Ranges are made by The Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio... First with the finest for over 100 years 
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Training of Sales Personnel 
A.G.A. Course Now Available for Gas 


Ass 


Sy lec l 


Personne 


announced a new type of ba 
ing course in “Fundamental 
Gas Industry,” 
able to all gas companies 


ance manufacturers this mont] 


which 


is believed to be the 
dustry to undertake such a 
on a nationwide scale. 


The new 


hour or 


looking toward 
gas service and appliances 


dertaken by the committee so1 


cOourSs¢ 
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vill 
Will 


first 
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in) 


r¢ 


divide 

three units and is flexibly s 

that it can be presented in tl 

six half-hour sess 
The first of three steps 

a thorough, comprehensive 


increased 


ago when it presented 
try a widely-accepted 


lecting 


The sec md Pp 


salesmen 


Ss 


1 


to th 


plan 


to meet 


standards of gas utilities. 


nase 


Wa 


ation of the basic training 
“Fundamentals 
try,’ which is suitable for 


ees, ant 


dealers and 


of 


the Ga 


1 particularly 
duties bring them into rep¢ 
tact with customers he | 
The third step calls for the 
tation of a highly 
now being prepare: 


allied 


speci 
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and 
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Ay 
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entitled ‘Residential 
ship” and will be available 
dustry late in 1945. 
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Urge Immediate Action 


With 


The 


new 


the 


timely 
“green troops don't win 
committee strongly 
gas utilities that they 
ately to train and prepare 
sonnel for the perio 
dented readjustment that 
When the committee 
task, it recognized at once 
ing for gas uti 
be interesting as 


course 
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voking, informative, 


as the most 


tools an 
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utilizes narration, 


and text 


to 


takes in dealing 


minimize 
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or 


show 


modern 


methods 


warnit 
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can 


sour 
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elt 


motes initiative 
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characteristics help pr: 
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course 
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ind 
dramatizing incidents 


Was 
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Ss 
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ry i le \\ avs, | 


an Of! 


ncorporated, New York 
ganization with long and 
ied experience in training person 
industrial and service con- 
under the 
R. E. Williams, 
New York, Gas 
that all pro- 
icturers Of gas 
will find the 
for their use. In 
the course clings 


t S 


mittee. 
yf Mr 


ton, 


con 


1s pointed out 
ind manuf 


imces 


TIME 
1 educational inten 
no controversial ma- 
to conflict with existing policies 
relationships of any gi 


Ss 


iv to 1ts Droac 


ontains 
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ploves 


iS 
; 

not 
eo 


training 


lO) 1 SOME 


r\ 


ittee 1S 


companies will uss 
course as it stands, 
convinced that util- 
even more benefit 
add supplementary 
the own policies 
Mr. Williams has 
iny to the 
“Every utility 
ms, which lend 
study,” he ob- 
oyees enrolled for the 
hich treats the indus- 
ill be well prepared 
training adapted 
onditions.” 
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Ir 


augment 


special 
pl 


Department Heads Can 
Carry-On 


organized 
instructors are not 
plan- 
heads and 
the lead- 
They will 
Leaders’ Guides 
the information 
» Course. 


con panies are 


partment 


training groups 
Groups of between 
can 
m in a minimum 

1 minimum of ex- 
sponsoring company. 
examinations in the 
pers to be turned in. 


persons best 


— 41 
wroiees tne 
record of the 
long 
to its custom- 


and its 


Companies and Manufacturers 


ers. The 


Service,” 


th 
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second unit, “Gas 

studies the cultivation 
good public relations, demonstrate 

the importance of contacts with cus 
tomers and explains correct methods 
The third unit, “Building the Ga 
Load,” shows all employees how they 
can assist in developing markets for 
gas service and appliances. 

Prior to the meeting on each unit, 
each individual enrolled is given a 
printed narrative true-to-life 
sales case. When the meeting opens 
the case is discussed. Then a lively 
ten-minute sound slide-film analyzes 
the showing how situations 
might have been handled to maintain 
good customer relations and to pro- 
mote Following additional 
discussion, a second sound slide-film, 
or “talking text,” presents the meth- 
ods which employees should follow. 
At the close of the meeting, a bound 
text is given to each individual for 
study and review. It well-illus- 
trated and easy to read. 


of a 


case, 


sales. 


iS 


Throughout the Course employees 
are shown how their own opportun- 
ities for advancement are enlarged 
when they take a genuine interest in 
the company’s progress. They are 
told convincingly how an expanding 
industry strengthens their commun- 
ity and enhances the welfare of those 
associated with it. 
about this basic 
course and about the specialized pro- 


Information 


gram for salesmen now being pre- 
pared, is obtainable from Mr. R. E. 
Williams, Chairman, Committee on 
Selection and Training of Sales Per- 
sonnel, American Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 

The full membership of the AGA 
committee, in addition to Mr. Wil- 
liams, is as follows: F 

J. J. McKearin, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Boston; W. L. Hutch- 
eson, Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh; R. J. Canniff, Serv- 
el, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Dean A. 
Strickland, United Gas Corp., Hous- 
ton; R. A. Gordon, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C.: Hen- 
ry J. Dropp, Milwaukee Gas Lighi 
Co., Milwaukee ; E. M. Demlow, Cit- 
izens Gas and Coke Utility Co., In- 
dianapolis; J. S. C. Ross, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., San Jose. Cal. 


Gas 





“What woman zwzZs...will be 





WHEN THEY DECIDED it was time to do so, women fought and 
won their battle for equal employment rights. 

And now, a recent survey reveals that the overwhelming 
majority of women want top burners that perform two sepa- 
rate functions... one range of heats for frying and to start 
foods boiling . .. another separate range to maintain the cook- 


ing after it is under way and to keep foods warm for serving. 
Only the Harper Burner System does this accurately. Each 
burner is actually 2 burners in 1...a burner within a burner 
... both operated and controlled by a single handle. The small, HAR Pp KR 
inner cooking burner can be used entirely independently of 
the outer starting burner. No other top burner possesses this 
vital advantage — which insures easy, accurate control: just the BURNER SYSTEM 
right heat for every type of top burner cooking. for cooler, cleaner kitchens 
In the top burner field, the Harper Burner System is the an- 
swer in the AGA campaign of appliance improvement and (SCE T 


promotion to expand the position of gas as the ideal cooking On next page 
fuel... for cooler, cleaner kitchens. Se ee ee \, WHAT USERS SAY 


Ss a 





Obed VEEP LUGO rw 


“| want the HARPER BURNER 
SYSTEM on my next range’’ 


Having once enjoyed the many advantages of the Harper Burner System, 
most women state emphatically that their next range must be Harper 
equipped. Here is a typical statement from Mrs. John V. Callahan, 23 
Plymouth Ave., Milton, Mass.: 






“I really feel that the Harper Burner System is one of the greatest cook- 
ing discoveries in many years. It is so economical, makes cooking less of a 
chore, and gives far better cooking results. I want it on my next range.” 


Why women like the HARPER BURNER SYSTEM , 
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More of the important vitamins and minerals are re- "I like its fuel economy.” Mrs. Anna M. Livingston, cs 
tained in foods.” Mrs. A. D. Johnson, Edgewood, R. I. Ozone Park, N. Y. Savings of as much as 39 percentin [Rc 
“Waterless cooking,” using only a cupful of water, fuel consumption are possible with the Harper Burner la 
gives health-building food. Vitamins are not poured System because less water need be used and the tiny [7 at 
down the sink in excess water. cooking flame consumes a minimum of gas. “ee 
te 

¥ re 

a al 

5 m 
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STARTING monen an ie ; co 
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"It doesn’t overheat my kitchen.” Mrs. Mary Von Achen, The Harper Burner System operates on the principle of 
Richmond Hill, L.I. It is a test-proven fact that kitchens "2 burners in 1”...a STARTING BURNER plus a small, 
stay as much as 9 degrees cooler when equipped with economical COOKING BURNER, both controlled by the 
the Harper Burner System. same handle. It is subject to finer gradations of low heats. 


NOTE: A mew and improved Harper Burner System is now available for range manufacturers who 
are producing deluxe ranges. Harper-Wyman Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, III. F rm 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM "25" |’ 
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Automobile Driving Tests 


A Report by Kirby Smith 


Southern California Gas Co 


HERE were three distinct 

branches of driving technique 

which, in the preparation of the 
test, were considered as being the 
most essential to a company driver, 
namely, the observance of safe driv 
ing practices, an appreciation of the 
subject of public relations (from 
the driver’s angle) and the conserva 
tion of equipment. Our problem, 
then, became one of developing a 
driving test which would serve all 
three of the following purposes : 

1. To determine the driver’s know] 
edge and ability with respect to safe 
practices of driving, public relations 
nd the conservation of equipment. 

2. To determine the driver’s physi 
cal ability to use his knowledge of 
driving (eye sight, hearing, reflexes, 
reactions to emergencies, etc.). 

3. To provide a basis for a course 
of driving instruction. 

On the basis of the eight tests 
which have been given, points one 
and three above appear to be well 
covered by this test as will be seen in 
later examples. Point two, the deter 
mination of the driver’s physical 
ability to operate an automobile can 
be partially covered during the road 
test by closely observing the driver's 
reactions to situations which develop 
along the way. A complete deter- 
mination of this point, however, can 
only be made with the aid of special 
instruments which measure accu- 
rately the physical defects of the 
human body. 

A system of scoring the tests was 
provided in order that a comparison 
between different types of drivers 
could be made and some form of a 
driving standard obtained. A tenta- 
tive rating of the driver’s ability 
based upon the score which is made 


in the test was decided upon as 
follows: 

Good 0 to 75 

Fair me to: 125 

Poor 125 and up 


This rating can be shaded up or 
down in accordance with the prox- 
imity of the score to the divisional 


point. 


The results of the tests, score wise, 
which have been given to date are as 
follows: 


l. 
ra 
a 
4. 


3 74 
81 


4 





| 
fyi is w 
wih 


\n individual analysis of the tests 
which produced the low 7 
39 and the high score of 


score ot 
144 is 
interesting and is carried through in 


the following paragraphs : 


Case Number One—Score —39 


Background: Female employee: 
age 43; 23 years driving experience ; 
eighteen months of Company driv- 
ing experience; formerly held posi- 
tion of driver with a mortuary firm; 
has the reputation among the other 
drivers in the group of being a very 
driver; has experienced one 
minor accident in a Company car in 
eighteen months of driving. 

Test Results: 
indicates a better than average driver: 
greatest fault is failure to come to a 
full stop at boulevard stop signs; 
somewhat careless manner of giving 
arm signals 

Summary: It 


YOr rd 


Test score of —39 


appears that this 
driver possesses both the know-how 
and the physical ability to drive as 
nearly perfect as could be expected. 
The unknown quantity in the case of 
this employee is the consistency or 
inconsistency of her mental attitude. 

Follow-Up Action: The faults 
mentioned above were discussed with 
the employee. In my opinion, peri- 
odic reminders of a driver’s responsi- 





both to himself and to others, 
would be helpful in maintaining an 
alertness in the mind of this driver. 


bilities, 


Case Number Eight— 
Score —144 


Background: Male employee; 


21; 2 years 


age 
driving experience; re- 
cently discharged from the army for 
minor physical ailment; drove army 
equipment while in the service; no 
other driving experience; doesn't 
own personal car; new employee with 
the Company. 

Test Results: Test score of 144 
indicates a very driver. The 
test shows that this driver was guilty 
of speeding, improper use of horn, 
improper speeds in low and second 
gear, failure to give arm signal on 
emergency stops; improper speed in 
a school cuts in and out of 
traffic lanes; was rough on brakes 
and clutch and handled his car in a 
very clumsy manner. In addition, 
this driver displayed a lack of antici- 
pation in his driving and seemed 
unaware of other cars around him. 
He seemed to lack a dexterity of arm 
and leg movement. 


pe OT 


zone 5 


Follow-Up Action: This employee 
was driven back over the test course 
the following day. The test was used 
as the basis for a complete course 
of instruction in driving. He was 
allowed several weeks in which to 
improve his driving and was then re- 
tested. In the second test he scored 
a —43 which reflects the improve- 


men in driving that was visibly 
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SINCE 165) 


9 YEARS of lead- 

ership in our ser- 
vice to the gas industry, 
coupled with service for 
many Government instal- 
lations and equipment is 
our record of accomplish- 
ment. 


ship. 











Gas Purifier Boxes of staunch design to 
meet requirements in any manufactured 
gas plant. Rectangular or round design 
for manifold or any desired flow. 

High Pressure Holders, vertical or hori- 
zontal, riveted or welded for peak load 
or emergency demands. 

Low Pressure Gas Holders with outstand- 
ing features and high quality workman- 


Gas Holder Inspection Service 


The Stacey Manufacturing Co. 


Engineers 








Fabricators Constructors 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


























noticeable in his handling of the car 
and in his knowledge and use of the 
principles of safe driving. 


The results which were obtained 
in this case are very gratifying, inas 
much as it is a distinct improvement 
over our former method of training 
indicates 


our drivers. It that our 
employee’s driving experience and 


knowledge can be accurately deter- 
mined and his weak points greatly 
improved. 

It is conceivable that in some cases 
which produce a test similar to the 
discussed above, an immediate 
release of the employee, if probation- 
ary would be warranted, Each case, 
of course, will have to be judged up- 


OTE 





Southern California Gas ( 


Name 


Date 


Familiar with car 


1. STARTING ENGINI 
(a) Depresses clutch pedal 
(b) Checks gears for neutra 
(c) Turns ignition 
(d) Pushes starts correct] 
(e) Allows motor to wart 
(f) Adjusts rear view mirt 


switcl 


~m 


STARTING IN GEAR 

(a) Checks trafhc conditions 
(b) Races the engine 

(c) Starts 
(d) 
(e) Proper gear 
(f) Stalls engine 


roughly 


Clashes gears 


3. TURNING CHECKS 
(a) Makes turn from proper lan 
(b) Enters correct lane after turn 
(c) Exercises caution at 
(d) Turns too short 
(e) Turns too wide 
(f) Proper signal 


ntersectior 


4. TRAFFIC SIGNALS CHECK 


(a) Leaves car in neutral but rides clut 
(b) Ready to move when signal changes 


(c) Starts moving ahead of signal cl 
(d) Tries to beat light 

(e) Obeys traffic signs 

(f) Stops at proper locatio: 

(gz) Gives hand signal 





DRIVER CHECK LIST 


September, 1945 


RUNNING CHECKS 
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on its individual merits and the fol 
low-up action tailored to meet the 
needs of the driver being tested. 
There are naturally many intan 
gible factors in a driving test such as 
this which need to be explored and 
properly evaluated. This can be don 
only as numerous tests are made and 
seores recorded and compared. 


(a) Makes proper hand signal when forced 





Pe eee to stop suddenly ........ ee (3) 
(b) Follows car ahead too closely .. (2) 
(c) Uses rear view mirror ...... (2) 
(d) Cuts in and out of traffic lanes (3) 
(e) Checks traffic eee (2) 
(f) Courteous to drivers ..... (1) 
(zg) Proper speed in high gear (3) 
(h) Proper use of horn (2) 
(i) Keens eyes on roads. ...........0606: (2) 
(1) (;) Drives in proper lane (3) 
(2) (k) Rides the clutch (3) 
(1) (1) Coasts down grades (3) 
{ ] } 
(9) 6: SLOP STREETS 
\¢) (a) Comes to full stop (5) 
(b) Stops in wrong position (3) 
(c) Runs through stop wee DD 
( <) (d) Observes all traffic and gives stop signal (5) 
(3) 
(?) 7. TYPE OF DRIVER 
(3) (a) Uses clutch roughly ... (1) 
(2) (b) Uses brakes roughly kanes Pome 
(c) Overcautious (2) 
(d) Overconfident es cea (2) 
(3 (e) Handles car in a clumsy manner (2) 
e } 
(3) 
(5) 8. HILL CHECK 
(1) (a) Car rolls backward too far . (4) 
(1) (b) Proper selection of gear... — (4) 
(3) A We EN a ae ee ae (3) 
(d) Places gear in low ...... oases ee 
(1) 9. STREET PARKING 
(1) (a) Unnecessary maneuvering ....... (1) 
ng (5) (b) Wheel strikes or scrapes curb . (3) 
(5) (c) Front or back car bumped ... << ee 
(3) (a) “LOG Tar FLOM COLD o.oivic ns bods cic ccenes (2) 
(5) Ce A MUNG. a ie dni wis td eases ea (4) 
(3 TOTAL 
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Purifiers 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


High Pressure 


Tanks 
Over 40 Years of Sound 


Steel Plate Construction 


Inspection 


Flues Etc, 
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Saving in Power Cost 
by Increased Efficiency 


HIS CHART will be found use 
ful for determining the savings 
that are possible by increasing 
ficiencies. This may be 
sage? in two ways: by removing 
> old and inefficient machine and 
( ni icing it with one having a higher 
eleney, or, by increasing the efh 
iency of the old machine, if possible. 
To use the chart, zig zag two 
straight lines as indicated by 
the dotted lines and the saving is 
found by subtracting the figure in 
‘olumn E from that in column D. 


accom 


across 


For example, let us say that yout 
present compressor has an efficiency 
of 74 per cent and that it is proposed 
to install a new or improved con 
an efficiency of 85 pel 


pressor hay ing 


cent. The cost of electric 
present is $10,000 per year. 
much money will be saved by 

the compressor having the hi 


1g 
efficiency ? 


powe rT al 

How 
install 
het 


the 74% in 
in column B 
| 


Run a line through 
column A, and the 85% 
and locate the intersection with col 
umn C. Then from that point of 
intersection run through the $10,000 
in column D and it will be found that 
the line cuts column E at $8,700. 
This means that the new compressot 
will operate at a cost of $8,700 per 
year for electric power as compared 
with the present cost of $10,000 per 
year. Subtracting $8,700 from $10, 
000 the saving therefore will amount 
to $1,300 per year. 

There is no limit to the range of 
the chart as regards price or cost. 
Thus by simply adding ciphers to 
the figures in columns D and E the 
same dotted line tells us that if the 
former $100,000 the new 


cost is 


CLEVELAND 


Journal 





OLD EFFICIENCY 


NEW EFFICIENCY 
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Or if the 
$1,000,000 the new 
$870,000. And so on. 
\nd where the re less, simply 
act ciphers. Thus if the former 

is $10 per yeat three ciphers are 
from the figure in column 
and we therefore remove 
three ciphers from the figure in col- 
umn F and the answer is $8.70. In 
other words, add as many ciphers 
to the figures in column E as you add 
figure in column D, or, if 
subtract as many ciphers 
figure in column E as you 


be $87,000. 
cost 1S 


cost vill be 
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to the 
deducting 
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W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 
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} $10,000 
deduct from the figure in column D. 

The chart emphasizes the money 
value of higher efficiencies. First 
cost, of course, must be given con- 
sideration as well as efficiency. Thus 
it may not pay to buy a compressor 
having the highest efficiency obtain- 
able whereas it will pay well to install 
a standard compressor of reasonable 
price having an efficiency consider- 
ably higher than that of the old com- 
pressor. The example cited above— 
74% and 85%—is typical of im- 
provements that are commonly and 
profitably made. 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


Phone CHerry 2351 


BARBER BURNERS 


For All Gas Appliances 


We have the facilities and experience 
for designing and building the exact type 
and size of burner unit to fit any gas 
appliance, using natural, manufactured, 
Butane or bottled gas. We cooperate 
with any reliable manufacturer in the 
necessary development and laboratory 
testing, and in acting as continuous 
source of supply for his burner units. 


Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO 


3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, 0. 
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Application of Diethylene Glycol-Water 
Solution for Dehydration of Natural Gas 
at 1000 Psig. Pressure 


HE use of liquid absorbents for 

dehydration of natural gases has 

been known to the gas industry 
for many years, and much engineer- 
ing effort has been applied to per- 
fecting the design of this type of 
dehydration plant. Numerous §ar- 
ticles in technical literature have de- 
scribed in detail the successful ap- 
plication of liquid absorbents to the 
large volume and high operating 
pressure gas dehydration require 
ments of modern transmission line 
design. However, few engineering 
data have been published on the ac 
tual design of these plants, and there 
still appears to be ample room for 
improvement in the presently operat- 
ing plants before they can be termed 
“perfect.” 

The first commercial dehydration 
plants using solutions of diethylene 
glycol were built in this country in 
the late thirties. Their original de- 
sign was influenced, to a considerable 
extent, by the idea of possible re- 
conversion to the calcium chloride ab- 
sorbent in the event the glycol solu- 
tion proved too expensive or other 
wise unsatisfactory. 

The DEG (Diethylene Glycol) ab- 
sorbent has since proved to be a 
very satisfactory substitute for the 
calcium chloride solution, due primar- 
ily to the greater dew point depres- 
sion obtainable with it, and to the 
absence of the danger of corrosive 
action by the absorbent under the 
most commonly encountered operat- 
ing temperatures and/or pressures. 
During the last three or four years 
we have witnessed successful appli- 
cation of the DEG absorbent to the 
dehydration of natural gas at pres- 
sures in excess of 750 psig., and the 
application of the DEG solution to 
dehydration of natural gas at operat- 
ing pressures in excess of 1000 psig. 
was first tried on the Pacific Coast 
this year in connection with operation 
of the recently completed Goleta- 
Ventura 16” Natural Gas Trans- 
mission Line. 

This paper has been prepared 
with the idea of presenting some 


Presented at meeting of Pacific Coast 
Gas. Assn. Fresno, Cai., March 28, 1945 


By 
N. K. Senatoroff 


Southern Counties Gas Company 


of the basic process engineer’s com- 
putations pertaining to the design 
of water vapor absorption equip- 
ment, which might be of interest to 
those considering the use of the 
process, and to the men connected 
with the supervision and main- 
tenance of these plants. 


Water Vapor Absorption 
Equipment 


Rigorous engineering design of 
absorption equipment in the present 
case was impossible because of the 
complete lack of data on the prop- 
erties and behavior of DEG solu- 
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tion at 1000 psig. pressure, and th 
commonly accepted method of ob 
taining engineering and performance 
data by construction of a pilot plan 
was unthinkable because of tim: 
limitations imposed on the comple 
tion of the plant. 

In view of these difficulties, it 
was finally decided to limit the de 
sign computations for the absorp 
tion equipment to purely theoretical 
studies of the effect of increased 
operating pressure on the important 
phases of the absorption process, 
taking, as a basis for the new equip 
ment design computations, the orig- 
inal absorption equipment design of 
the old 400 psig. DEG dehydration 
plant. The justification for such an 
approach to the solution of the prob- 
lem was found in the assumption 
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t many features of the design 
fy exact computation anyway, and 
gineering practice has frequently 
xluced successful design of equip- 
nt even though the theoretical cal- 
itions were far from complete. 


Selection of Absorber 
Type 


In the selection of the absorption 

uipment, the bubble cap or the 

plate type tower absorber was pre- 

ferred to the packed type tower for 

the same reasons which governed the 

selection of the 400 psig. absorber: 

|. The bubble cap type tower gives 
more efficient gas-liquid contact 
than the packed type. 

2. The bubble cap tower seldom 
presents difficulties from chan- 
neling of gas and liquid streams. 

3. The bubble cap  tower’s total 
weight is considerably less than 
that of the packed tower. In 
regions subject to earthquakes, 
this factor acquires considerable 
importance. 

4. The bubble cap tower, fitted with 
manways through the plates, can 
be cleaned and inspected at less 
cost than the packed tower. 

5. Nearly all “modern” towers are 
of the bubble cap type. 


Outline of Computations 


In the few paragraphs which are 
to follow, we are presenting the im- 
portant design computations _ that 
were made by the engineers of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company, in 
order to provide structural detail 
specifications, and a set of complete 
drawings for the manufacturers of 
the pressure vessel equipment to bid 
on the fabrication of an absorber, 
ubble cap type, for the dehydration 
f natural gas under the following 
perating conditions : 


Pressure—Pounds Gage 


Gas into absorber 1000 
Gas out of absorber 998 
Temperature—Degrees F. 
as into absorber 70 
‘as out of absorber 72 
Dew Point Temperatures— 
Degrees F. 
ias into absorber 70 
“as out of absorber 30 


General Data 
as volume treated 
50 M?cf. per day 


Specific gravity of DEG-water 
solution 
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into absorber 1.117 (95% by wt. 
DEG—5% by wt. water) 

out of absorber 1.115 (90% by wt. 
DEG—10% by wt. water) 
(See Figure 2.) 
Temperature of DEG—water 


solution—Degrees F. 
into absorber 


out of absc yrber 


DEG 
water solution 


Circulation rate of 


5-10 gallons per minute, or 

300-600 gallons per hour, or 

144-288 gallons per 1 M?cf. of gas 
treated 


In a design project of this kind, 
many figures dealing with the physi- 
cal properties of the materials in- 
volved in the process are used over 
and over again in the computations. 
Delay and confusion have been 
avoided by deriving and compiling 
these figures in a separate para- 
graph at the start of the work. 

Since the laws of ideal gases and 
solutions are not applicable to the 
natural gas and DEG streams at 
higher pressures with an accuracy 
sufficient for engineering calculations, 
quantitative relationship among 
compositions, water vapor contents, 
velocities, densities, pressures, vis- 
cosities, weights and other often 
used properties of natural gas and 
of the liquid absorbent had to be 
computed for frequent reference. 


The P-V-T Relationship of Paraffin 
Hydrocarbons of the Average Mole- 
cular Weight of Natural Gas 
Mixtures 
Gas Analyses—Goleta-V entura Fields 
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PERCENT GLYCOL BY WEIGH 
FIG 2 - SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND WEIGHT 
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(Combustion Method) Typical 
range of composition—per cent by 
volume : 


Carbon COs 0.1 0.4 
Dioxide 

Methane CH, 760 84.5 

Ethane C2Hg 22.9 13.0 

Oxygen Ovs none 0.5 

Nitrogen Ne 1.0 1.6 


Range of Molecular Weights 
of the Gas 


Mol. Fraction Mol. Wt. 
COs, 0.001 X 44.01 = 0.044 
CH, 0.760 X 16.04 = 12.190 
CoH, 0.229 X 30.07 = 6.886 
Os 0.000 X 32.00 = 0.000 
N» 0.010 X 28.02 = 0.280 

1.000 19.400 

Mol. Fraction Mol. Wt. 

0.004 X 44.01 = 0.176 


0.845 XK 16.04 = 13.554 
0.130 X 20.07 = 3.909 
0.005 X 32.00 = 0.160 
0.016 X 28.02 = 0.448 
1.000 


The 


mol. wt. of the 


19.400 + 18.247 


average 


gas mixture = ————————- = 


2 
18.824 
The average specific gravity (air 
18.824 
= 10) —— 0.650 
28.966 
The application of the pseudo- 


critical method to calculations of the 
deviation factor for natural gas is 
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best illustrated by the following ex Not considering the deviation, the ticle on “Deviation of Natural G 
amples : error in computing volume flow from Boyle’s Law,” P.C.G.A. Pri 
through the absorber would have _ ceedings, 1944, to arrive at the fo 


PROBLEM 1—Calculate the vol 


os =, been 17.5% low. lowing pseudocritical temperatur: 
ume at standard conditions (14.73 and ee 
. : ee = and pressures: 
psi. abs. and 60°F.) that would b« PROBLEM 2—Calculate the vol- 
. . *.° _ Pn cic . — . _t7 . 
occupied by the gas contained in 1 ume at standard conditions (14.73 Basis of calculations: 
ou. ft. of space at pressure ol psi abs. and 60°F.) that would be Specific gravity (S), Carbon D 
1014.73 psi. abs. and 70°F. (aver- occupied by the gas contained in 1 oxide Fraction (C), and the heat 
age analysis of the gas is given in cu. ft. of space at pressure of 414.73 ing value of the gas mixture (H 
: abulation) : SI : 70°F. (average analy- : 
the following tabulation) : psi. abs. and 70°F. (average analy Average mol. weight of the ga 


= 18.824 lbs. (See above) 


A B C D E Average specific gravity (air 
Component Critical P 1.0) = 0.650 E 
(Average) Mol. Fraction Critical T lb. sq. in Average heating value (Btu./ct 
Carbon of Abs \bs \xB AxC ft. — dry) = 
Dioxide é, 


Methane value 
0.001 + 0.004 





ss i : . J 76 att 8 nf . OS 
0.002 549 1072 1.098 2.144 (0.760 + 0.845) ROIS 815 
> So S15.05 
eS re so ? 
0.760 + 0.845 - 
Methane — 0.803 344 673 276.232 540419 Ethane value 
? = 1 Ta —\~ 
4 (0.227 + 0.130) 1795 321.30 
0.229 + 0.130 2c ; ieee Pe NY 
Ethane i. 0.180 550 712 99.000 128.160 2 1136.35 
- ; reY: > & )} -ide ] 
0.000 + 0.005 _ Average Carbon Dioxide mo 
. ar ais ee ; fraction = 0.0025 
Oxygen — 0.002 278 730 0.556 1.460 3 a 
> Cc—Pseudocritical temperature 
0.010 + 0.016 128.5 + 90.1(S) + 0.1632(H) + : 
Nitrogen sais 0.013 227 492 2951 6.396 244(C) = 373.2°F. abs. } 
2 Pc—Pseudocritical pressure / 
_ oo 670.7 — 183.9(S) + 0.1028(H) + i 
9 837 72 57 4 ae : 
ae 379.837 678.979 683(C) = 669.7 psi. abs. . 
ei —— Tr—Reduced temperature 
Tc—Pseudocritical temperature 379.84°F. abs 70°F. + 460°F 
“ : 46 iy Ai 70°F. 3 
Pc—Pseudocritical pressure 678.58 psi. abs. aes 
- : 160 rt JO") 530°F. abs. _ 373.2°F 
Tr—Reduced temperature 1.395 P R : i — ’ : 
379 837 379 837 : x — quced pressure 
1014.73 psi. abs. 400 psig. ; 
Pr—Reduced pressure 1.495 aeeeaecinn 0.597 : 
678.579 669.7 psig. 
l : 
og ege . ‘ j . ? y _— - Fula q 
The compressibility factor Z was sis of the natural gas mixture be- Y¥ 400 7 1.072 } 
obtained from published work or ing the same). . 
“Deviations of Natural Gas fron For the purpose of comparison of Therefore, the given gas at stand 
Ideal Gas Laws,” by George Granger the two methods of computation, we ard conditions would occupy a vol- 
Brown, Consulting Engineer and are using Mr. R. V. Dunkle’s ar- ume as shown in equatiormbelow. 
Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Mauversity of Michigan. 414.73 psi. abs. X 1 X (460°F. + 60°F.) 
l Vo x 1.072 29.61 cu. ft. 
—_ 295 y ] = ~ . 4 : 
=i At = - 1.2125) 60°F, + 70°F.) X (14.73 psi. abs.) 
Z 
Therefore, the given gas at standard 414.73 psi. abs. X 1 X (460°F. + 60°F.) 
ste 1 7 I wn ~ 
conditions would occupy a volume \ - - — —— Zs Oe Ci, Tt a 
of : (460°F. + 70°F.) X (14.73 psi. abs.) 
1014.73 psi. abs. X 1 160°} 60°F l The volumetric error in the case 
Vo =f ; = 81.93 cu. ft, of the 400 psig. pressure would 
(460°F. + 70°F 14.73 psi. abs 0.825 amount to 7.05% 





Density of the gas/l cu. ft. 
0.0765 * 0.650 X 1.00 0.0497 lbs. 
Density of the gas/l cu. ft. of 
space @ 400 psig. = 0.0765 X 0.650 
F r+ et 
1014.73 psi. abs. X 1 X (460°F. + 60°F BF ee cu. ft. = 1.4/2 Ibs. 
» A x , ensity of the gas/1 cu. ft. of space 
v,= 67.59 cu. ft. @ 1000 psig. = 0.0765 X 0.650 X 
(460°F. + 70°F.) X (14.73 psi. abs 81.93 cu. ft. = 4.072 Ibs. 


Not considering ‘deviation 
result would have been: 
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Diameter of Absorber 


The bubble cap tower is designed 
to give the most efficient counter- 
current contact between the liquid 
absorbent and the gas, and to limit 
the amount of absorbent used, per 
unit of gas treated, to the lowest 
possible quantity adequate to dissolve 
the desired constituent. In so doing, 
an intimate contact is necessary, but 
too high a gas velocity results in en 
trainment and consequent 
an expensive DEG solution. 


losses of 


Entrainment is governed by sev 
eral factors, some of which are: su 
perficial velocity of the gas stream, 
density of the gas, density of the 
liquid absorbent and the structural 
design of the bubble cap plates. These 
factors are related to one another as 
shown in the following equation: 


W = Cyd (d, — 
‘Fractionating Columns,” 
Gas Mfg., Jan. 1934. 


( See 


Nat 


d.) 
Ref. 


Where W mass velocity, lbs 
per sq. ft. per hr. 

d, = density of liquid, lbs. per 
cu. ft. (at tower temp.) 


d, = density of natural gas stream, 
Ibs. per cu. ft. (at tower cond.) 
C =a constant 


The value of the constant C is de 
pendent on the tray spacing, the 
properties of the liquid, and the con 
struction of the bubble cap plate. 


In order to use the foregoing equa 
tion, it is necessary to determine the 
value of C experimentally, or from a 
curve—Figure 3. (Dr. G. G. Brown 
& Ind. Eng. Chem.), or from the 
operating data of identically designed 
equipment. We estimated the value 
of C from performance of the 400 
psig. bubble cap absorption tower as 
follows: 
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FIG.3 EFFECT 


Capacity of the 400 psig. absorber (max.) had been established to be 


equal to 30 M?*cf./day 


Cross Sectional Area of 48” Q.D. absorber in sq 


= X (ID")? 48” — 2” \2 
———_ = 0785 x [| ——_— 
4 12” 


Specific Gravity of the gas = 0.650 (air = 1.0) 


d, = density of DEG (90%) = Sp. gravity solution 


= 1.115 X 62.2614 = 69.422 Ibs./cu. ft. 


d, = density of gas = 1.472 \bs:/cu. ft. 


30,000,000 cu. ft. X 0.0765 X 


Mass velocity, ae ee coeeee 
11.534 sq. > ea 


W 5 





ft. 


20¢ 
386 


11.534 sq. f 


v 


0.650 








Therefore, C = —_ = — 
Vde(d, — de) 
5386 


VY 100.0224 


i) 
w 
oa) 
wi) 





V1.472 (69.422 


density of water 


After having determined the value of C, the diameter of the 1000 psig. 
absorber is calculated as follows: 

Wooo = Vde(d, — d;) where 

d; = density of DEG (90%), same as above = 69.422 Ibs./cu. ft. 


d> = 


Wio00 = 


ie) 
STANCE BETWEEN PLATES. INCHES 
OF TRAY SPACING ON ALLOWABLE VAPOR VELOCITY 


= $38.5. 266.105 


> $38.5 X 16.313 = 


5.350 


8784.55 


4.07 


density of gas = 4.072 Ibs./cu. ft 
538.51 4.072 (69.422 
538.5/4.072 X 6: 


2) 





The designed capacity of the absorber to handle 50 M*cf./day, in terms 
of the weight load in Ibs., is equal to: 


Thus, the cross-sectional 


103,550 Ibs. 








8784.55 


= 15.016 sq. ft. 


50,000,000 cu. ft. 


xX 0.0765 X 


0.650 





11.788 sq. f 


area of 


24 hrs. 


= 50,000 <* 2.071 = 103,550 Ibs. 


t. and 


Diameter = 15.016 = 3.875 ft. 
3.875 X 12” = 46.” LD. 

The actually designed absorber diameter was increased to 50” ID. in order 
to take care of unforeseen contingencies that might occur in the operation of 
the dehydration plant. 
Part 1] will appear in the October issue 


the 


absorber 


( Diameter)? 


is 


determined to be 
Area 11.788 


0.785 
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Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are styled to appeal Heavy, sturdy motors of proved dependability 
to the customer, but beneath their exterior appear- and ample reserve power, provide positive fan- 
ance — and most important of all— isQUALITY _ forced circulation of the heated air. Unique safety 
THAT ENDURES. Reflected at every point in controls offer protection features that every user 
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sound engineering, rugged construction and care- | Heater contributes to long and satisfactory heat- 
ful workmanship. ing service. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








Workmen's Compensation Laws Protect 
Gas Company Employes 


MAJORITY of gas company 
officials believe that when. th: 


required premiums are paid in- 
to the Sate Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion fund all common law liabilities 
are eliminated. However, this as 
sumption is erroneous, as we _ shall 
prove by the latest and modern higher 
court decisions on this subject of law 

First, it is important to know that 
under the old, or common law, all 
gas companies stood liable to pay 
heavy damages to injured employes. 
Of course, under these old laws no 
employe could recover damages for 
an injury unless the testimony con- 
clusively proved that the injury re- 
sulted from negligence on the part 
of the employer. Therefore, if the 
injury was caused by failure of the 
employe to use ordinary care to safe- 
guard himself from the injury, the 
employe could not recover damages, 
or other compensation. Thus negli- 
gent employes received no compen- 
sation while recuperating from in- 
juries, although sustained within the 
scope of the employment. 

However, modern Workmen's 
State Compensation Laws enable gas 
company employes to receive pay- 
ments of compensation for injuries 
sustained “in the course of the em- 
ployme nt,” irrespective of the fact 
that the injury resulted from negli- 
gence of either the employer or the 
employe. 

Obviously, an important advantage 
of these modern compensation laws 
is that an injured employe is assured 
payment of reasonable and adequate 
compensation, during the period he 
is unable to perform services, and in 
direct consideration of the serious- 
ness of the injury. Also, all employ- 
ers are presumed to be relieved from 
payment of damages to injured em- 
ployes, although, as we shall prove 
later in this discussion, this is not 
always a dependable assumption. 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Actually, the present circumstances 
are numerous under which gas com- 
panies still, under the modern com- 
pensation laws, may be compelled to 
pay heavy damages to injured em- 
ployes. 


Employment Illegal 


Modern higher courts hold that 
the noncompliance of a gas company 
with a state law prohibiting employ- 
ment of children under sixteen ren- 
ders the employment illegal. There- 
fore, employers who wilfully violate 
the law automatically forfeit their 
rights under policies of insurance 
against suits by insured employes. 

For instance, in Ocean v. Peoples, 
29 Atl. (2d) 418, it was shown that 
a boy 15 years old was injured. The 
employer carried industrial insurance 
against damage suits by injured em- 
ployes. 

In view of the fact that the em- 
ployer had failed to comply with a 
state law requiring employers of per- 
sons under sixteen years old to file 
certificates with the truant officer, the 
higher court held the insurance pol- 
icy void as to the employer. 


Infant Misstates Age 


Frequently gas companies whose 
officials are reasonably careful may 
nevertheless violate a state law which 
forbids employing infants. Usually 
the company may avoid payment of 
damages or compensation if the evi- 
dence proves that the infant mis- 
stated or falsely represented his age. 

For instance, in Caldwell Com- 
pany v. Jarvis, 185 S. W. (2d) 552, 
reported May, 1945, it was shown 


that a state law forbids the employ- 
ment of an infant under sixteen years 
of age. A boy had the appearance 
of an eighteen year old boy and rep- 
resented himself to be of that age at 
the time he solicited employment, al- 
though he lacked two months and ten 
days of being sixteen. Later the boy 
was killed and his mother sued for 
damages. 

The lower court held the company 
liable but the higher court reversed 
the verdict because there was no wil- 
ful violation of the state law. 

Another important point of law, 
decided by this court, involved fail- 
ure of the company to obtain an age 
certificate from the boy. This court 
held that the failure of the company 
to procure an age certificate, required 
by a state law, simply gave the em- 
ploye, or his dependents the right to 
sue for damages. This court also 
held that if the employer uminten- 
tionally failed to obtain an age cer- 
tificate the employe must accept com- 
pensation under the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 


Beware of Minors 


A common source of liability arises 
where minors are employed without 
consent of their parents. 

For illustration, in the case of Ball 
v. Stroub Company, 10 So. (2d) 
532, reported January, 1945, it was 
shown that a company employed a 
15-year-old boy without obtaining 
consent of his parents. The boy sus- 
tained severe injuries and his parents 
sued for damages. 

This higher court laid down new 
law to the effect that an employer 
is not liable for injuries to a minor 
el »~ploye if the evidence proves that 
the minor’s parents either had given 
their consent to the employment, or 
by their conduct impliedly consented 
to the employment. 
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As panes’ 
/ t im ortant “PPUANCE 4 EQUIP 
Here’s Your Mos P e. 
Postwar Prog ram Gas Ranges Bearing The “CP” Seal 
ae t Will Be Made By The Following Manufacturers: 
T’s NEw — it’s colorful — it’s complete — it's a mus 
and your dealers! Here dramatically pre- A-B STOVES, INC. A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
u ; _ 
ona the first time, is the gas industry’s big aaa iced 
sente 


O'KEEFE & MERRITT CO. 
ROBERTS & MANDER STOVE CO. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORP. 

STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 
THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 

WESTERN STOVE CO., INC. 


in Canada: CLARE BROS. & CO. LTD. 
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However, in order to certainly 

oid legal complications, all gas com- 

ny officials who employ minors 

ould obtain a written consent from 
parents. 


Physicians Testify 


Two important sources of testi 
ony usually convince a court of the 
ctual injuries suffered by an em 
oye. One source is physicians, and 
he other is past records of similar 
njuries. 

For example, in Johnson y. South- 
ern Natural Gas Company, 18 So. 
(2d) 348, reported July, 1944, it was 
shown that a gas company employe 
was seriously injured when struck 
on the head with a pipe. He sued 
to recover compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
for “permanent” injuries. During 
the trial he testified that he “hurts 
all the time” in the back, neck, head 
and “skull”; that the middle of the 
back hurts everytime he makes a step. 
The X-ray pictures disclosed a skull 
fracture. 

However, the court considered the 
testimony of all physicians and was 
convinced that the employe’s in 
juries were not permanent. There- 
fore, the higher court. refused to 
grant compensation on the basis of 
permanent disability. 


Employe Injured While 
Playing 

Generally speaking, an employe 
who is injured while acting outside 
the scope of his employment, as play 
ing games, is not entitled to com 
pensation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. 

For instance, in Eagle Company 
v. Davison, 132 Pac. (2d) 937, re 
ported January, 1945, it was dis 
closed that an employe found a dy- 
namite cap and began playing with 
it and amusing himself by striking 
the cap against objects and by at 
tempting to frighten his fellow em- 
ployes by pretending that he was go- 
ing to touch a match to the cap. 
While so amusing himself with the 
‘ap it exploded in his hand causing 
severe injury to his left hand. 

The injured employe filed a claim 
for compensation on account of dis- 
ibility which resulted from the in 
jury. 

Although the Industrial Commis 
sion awarded the employe compensa 
ion, the higher court reversed the 
verdict, saying: 

“An injury sustained as the re 
sult of play indulged in by an em- 


ploye for his own amusement does 
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not arise out of the employment and 
any disability resulting therefrom is 
not compensable.” 


Employe Dies from Injury 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal 
question: If an employe of a gas 
company is killed, may his depend- 
ents receive death benefit compensa- 
t10n 

[he answer to this question is: 
(1) When according to a jury the 
injury was received in the course of, 
and arising out of, the injured em- 
ploye’s employment. 

For example, in Maynard v. Good- 
rich, 56 N. E. (2d) 195, reported 
September, 1944, it was shown that 
an employe sustained an injury. 
Later the employe died and his de- 
pendents sued to recover compensa- 
tion. After listening to the testimony 
the jury decided that streptococci fos- 
tered by the culture medium entered 
the blood stream and caused total 
breaking up of the employe’s heart’s 
action and death. 

The employer appealed to the high 
er court which, however, held the 
dependents entitled to a favorable 
verdict. This higher court said: 

“The question whether the injury 
was the proximate cause of death was 
for the determination of the jury.” 


Each Employer Responsible 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When an accident occurs and 
employes of two different employers 
are killed or injured who is respon- 
sible for payment of compensation? 

For illustration, in Department of 
Labor, 156 Pac. (2d) 640, reported 
April, 1945, it was shown that two 
employers carried compensation in- 
surance. By an accident employes of 
both employers were killed. 

The higher court held that each 
employer is liable under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
payment of compensation to his own 
employes. 


Must Prove Injury 


Modern higher courts have adopt- 
ed a dependable rule for determin- 
ing whether an employe was “in the 
course of his employment” when he 
sustained an injury. This rule is that 
an employe who sues to recover state 
compensation is bound to prove that 
he was injured while working for the 
gas company. Otherwise the court 
will not award compensation. 

For illustration, in Lee v. Memphis 
Natural Gas Company, 197 So. 639, 
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the testimony showed: An employe 
of a gas company filed a suit for 
compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and testi- 
fied that he slipped and fell serious- 
ly injurying his back and spine while 
doing his regular work. 

The counsel for the gas company 
contended that the employe did not 
receive any injury within the scope 
of his employment. Since the em- 
ploye failed, to prove by other work- 
men, that he had received the injury 
while doing his regular work, the 
higher court refused to allow com- 
pensation. 


Working Place 


Modern higher courts consistent- 
ly hold that if an injury is sustained 
in the employe’s “working place,” he 
is entitled to recover compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Generally speaking, a 
“working place” is limited to a spe- 
cial room in a building, including 
passage way to and from this room. 
On the other hand, the working place 
can be considerably extended under 
special circumstances. 

For example, in Souza’s Case, 55 
N. E. (2d) 611, reported August, 
1944, it was shown that an employe 
lost his life in a fire while asleep in 
a rooming house where he was spend 
ing the night. 

The question presented the higher 
court was whether the employe’s de- 
pendents entitled to recover 
compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The facts are as follows: 
ploye was employed as a 
man.” 


were 


The em- 
“service 
His work called him to vari- 
ous places and required him from 
time to time to be away from home 
nights. He was required to work 
whenever he was called upon. In any 
emergency, whether during or after 
regular hours, he was expected to 
put in as much of his time and at- 
tention as in his judgment the situ- 
ation required. 

In view of this testimony the 
higher court held the employe’s de- 
pendents entitled to receive payments 
of compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
court held that the employe was with- 
in the scope of his employment when 
he was burned to death in the lodg- 
ing house. This court said: 

“In such cases the inquiry has 
been whether his employment ex- 
posed him to the risk, whatever it 
was, which actually caused the in- 
jury. ... In our opinion the deceased 
employe, while as an incident of his 
employment he was asleep subject to 
call in a place paid for by his em- 
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ployer and selected according to the 
onditions imposed by the nature of 
he employment, met injury and death 
‘rising out of and in the course of 
iis employment.” 

Therefore, this modern decision 
stablishes law that an employe, in 
wrder to be entitled to compensation, 
need not necessarily be engaged in 
the actual performance of work at 
the moment of injury. It is enough 
if he is occupying himself consist- 
ently with his contract of hire in 
some manner pertaining to or inci- 
lental to his employment. 


Salesman Sustains Injury 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a salesman employed by a 
company may recover either 
damages or compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
if he sustains injuries while acting 
within the scope of the employment. 
The jury must decide this question 
after listening to relevant testimony. 

Take for example the case of 
Green v. Texas Employers Ins., 168 
S. W. (2d) 694, reported January, 
1945, in which a salesman was in- 
jured while assisting a customer. 

The lower court refused to allow 


gas 
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the salesman compensation for the 
injury under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. However, the 
higher court reversed the verdict, 
saying : 

“... We are of the opinion that 
these issues should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury.” 

Also, see Walsh v. Central Com- 
pany, 58 N. E. (2d) 325, reported 
April, 1945, where a salesman was 
seriously injured while walking on a 
sidewalk on his way to call on a 
customer. A series of violent explo- 
sions occurred in a nearby ware- 
house which caused its walls to col- 
lapse affecting the injury. Both the 
company employer of the salesman, 
and the warehouseman carried 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

This court held that if the em- 
ploye was injured within the scope 
of his employment he could not sue 
the warehouseman for damages, be- 
cause he could get adequate compen- 
sation from the Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

Also, see Hartford v. Thornton, 31 
S. E. (2d) 115, reported September. 
1944, where it was shown that a 
salesman employed sustained serious 
injuries, from which he died. His 
dependents sued to recover compen- 


41 
sation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

During the trial the testimony 
proved that the salesman was injured 
when he fell on slippery street while 
returning to the hotel, at which he 
was staying, from a cafe where he 
had his evening meal. The court held 
that the injury was not compensable 
“arising out of and in course of em- 
ployment.” This court said: 

“The deceased was injured cross- 
ing a street in returning to the hotel 
from a mission which had no causal 
connection between the employment 
and the injury.” 


Scope of Employment 


All legal authorities readily admit 
that the greatest chances of financial 
losses to gas corporations, from in- 
juries to employes, arise from char- 
acter of work being done, and wheth- 
er the employe was within the scope 
of the employment when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Therefore, we shall review a plu- 
rality of higher court decisions which 
clearly illustrate various phases of 
the law on this special subject of law. 

(Concluded next issue) 


Method of Refunding of Excess Charges | 
Collected by Gas Distributing Company 


By 


John Simpson 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals has no jurisdiction to 
order the distribution, to municipal 
officials on behalf of the ultimate 
consumers of natural gas sold to 
them by distributors who buy from 
the producing company, of the fund 
which represents the excess of the 
gas rate collected by the distributing 
companies during the stay, pendente 
lite, of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s rate reduction order, under the 
Natural Gas Act, affecting the pro- 
ducing company. The Federal Court, 
the Supreme Court holds, has no 
jurisdiction to determine the ulti- 
mate consumers’ rights. That is a 
State function. 

The Federal Power Commission, 
acting under the Natural Act, 
ordered the Natural Pipeline 
Company of America to cut its rate 
so as to effect an annual reduction of 
not less than $3,750,000 in its rev- 
enues, effective September 1, 1940. 
Central States Electric Company, an 


Gas 
Gas 


Iowa public utility, buys gas at 
wholesale from the Pipeline Com- 
pany and distributes it in lowa. The 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, at 
the instance of Pipeline, set the 
Cormmission’s order aside. The Su- 
preme Court reversed this judgment 
and sustained the order (Federal 
Power Commission v. Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co., 315 U. S. 575). When 
this was done Pipeline became liable 
to make refunds in accordance with 
the bond which it had filed at the be- 
ginning of its action. The court be- 
low, before payment of the amount 
due under the bond, filed an opinion 
holding that it was its duty to take 
exclusive control over the refund 
when made and to determine the 
rights of all claimants in the fund 
and made an order enjoining all 
claimants to the fund from further 
proceedings in any other court. This 


was done on Pipeline’s petition that 
other suits were being filed against it 
in other courts by the ultimate con- 
sumers of the gas sold by Pipeline to 
the local distributing companies. 
The Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion in its answer in that proceeding, 
stated that the rates charged by dis- 
tributing companies in Illinois, were 
fixed by it and reflected the prices 
paid by distributors to Pipeline, and 
that the refund, representing exces- 
sive rates paid by distributors, had 
been collected from the ultimate con- 
sumers and was equitably due them. 
The Illinois local distributors agreed 
that the refund should be paid to the 
ultimate consumers. The Central 
States Electric Co. requested that the 
portion of the refund representing 
excessive rates paid by them during 
the refund period should be repaid 
to it and not to the ultimate consum- 
ers. The court -found that since the 
rates charged to ultimate consumers 
included the excess charges paid by 
distributors to Pipeline, the ultimate 
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consumers were in equity entitled to 
receive the refund. Pipeline paid 
the excess refund into court, which 
determined that it belonged to the 
ultimate consumers, and allocated it 
to the customers of the local distrib 
utors, including Central’s customers, 
to whom there was allocated over 
$25,000. Central claimed the fund, 
claiming it was the only party in 
privity with Pipeline. It also at- 
attacked the jurisdiction of the court 
to award the sum to Central’s ulti- 
mate consumers, since such an award 
amounted to a retroactive reduction 
of local rates to which the Natural 
Gas Act by its express terms, did not 


apply. The court denied Central’s 
petition without hearing or argu 
ment. 

The Supreme Court's 
Opinion 


The Supreme Court now reverses 
the judgment of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the following reasons, 
stated in its opinion, delivered by 
Mr. Justice Roberts: 

“The court below was right in its 
view that as a federal court it had no 
power, at least in the absence of fed 
eral legislation purporting to confer 
such power upon it, to fix or adjust 
Central’s rates, that being a legisla 


tive function of the State of 


low i 
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This would be so where the fund in 
dispute came into its possession in 
a proceeding to enjoin the operation 
of an order affecting state rates, and 
must be equally true where the pro- 
ceeding was one to enjoin collection 
of a rate for interstate service. This, 
the court below had no 
power as a court of equity to fix the 
and as a federal court had no 
power to adjudicate a matter within 
the legislative competence of Iowa. 
Che court below so held in this case, 
and has dealt with the matter more 
fully and to the same effect in an- 
other (Natural Gas Pipeline Co. v. 
Federal Power Commission, 141 
Fed. 27). 

“The Natural Gas Act clearly dis- 
closes that, though its purpose may 
have been to protect the ultimate 
consumer at retail, the means adopt- 
ed was limited to the regulation ot 
sales in interstate commerce at 
wholesale, leaving to the states the 
function of regulating the intrastate 
distribution and sale of the commod- 
itv. That Congress intended to leave 
intrastate transactions to state regu- 
lation is clear, not only from the 
the Act, but from the 
exceptionally explicit legislative rec- 
ord and from this Court’s decisions. 

“The showing made by the pe- 
titioner’s pleadings, and not denied, 


because 


rates, 


language of 
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is that in lowa rates are set b 
municipal ordinance; that the rate 
collected from consumers during th: 
refund period were the lawful rate 
so fixed; and that the sums im 
pounded were deducted from th 
payments to Pipeline by Central ou 
of its own funds We are o! 
opinion that the court below lacke: 
jurisdiction to adjudicate the ques 
tion of the consumers’ right to the 
fund in dispute. .. . 

“The ultimate consumers’ rights 
being such as the law of Iowa af 
fords, there is no reason for the pay 
ment of the fund to municipalities 
or municipal officers under a quasi 
trust for those found ultimately en- 
titled, thus placing the burden on 
Central to pursue the cities or thei 
officers for its recovery. An order 
to this effect is certainly not within 
the court’s jurisdiction as a federal 
court of equity. The most the court 
below should do, in view of the ap- 
parent controversy as to the con- 
sumers’ right to a refund of rates 
heretofore paid to Central, is to or- 
der that the fund be held for a 
reasonable time to permit interested 
persons to litigate the issue in a 
tribunal having jurisdiction, the or- 
der to be conditional that if such liti- 
gation is not instituted within a 
reasonable time, and prosecuted to 
final adjudication, the fund shall be 
paid over to Central, and that if it be 
adjudged, as a result of such litiga- 
tion, that Central is indebted to its 
consumers because of the reduction 
of wholesale rates in this proceed- 
ing, further application may be 
made to the court as to its 
tion.” 


Dissenting Opinions 


Four judges dissented, with two 
dissenting opinions, one by Justice 
Black, in which Justice Murphy and 
Justice Rutledge concurréd, and the 
other by Justice Douglas. The sal- 
ient points of Justice Black’s dissent- 
ing opinion appear in the following 
paragraphs thereof: 

“The primary purpose of Con- 
gress in passing the Natural Gas 
Act was to protect ultimate con- 
sumers of gas from excessive prites. 
The court’s decision today defeats 
that Congressional purpose, for un- 
der its interpretation of the Act the 
petitioner, a retail gas distributor, is 
awarded a windfall at the expense 
of the very consumers the Act was 
designed to protect. 

“The court below refused to con- 
strue the Natural Gas Act so as to 
make this petitioner ‘the beneficiary 
of a windfall to which it intends to 
hold on, once it can get possession 
of it.’ 
“Ultimate 


disp S1- 


consumers can 


secure 
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b benefits from a federal rate redu Justice Douglas, in his separate take finally to determine the rights 
fe tion in two ways: (1) by using th dissenting opinion, said: “I think to the parties to the fund. It has 
h order to get reduced rates before that the claims to the fund in posses turned the fund over to respondents 
( their regulatory bodies; (2) by the sion of the court below are to be de (lowa municipal authorities) with- 
n impounding of funds for their bene termined by State law. The Federal out prejudice to petitioner’s rights 
he fit if a judicial stay of the federal Power Commission has no authority in it. These rights are determined 
yu reduction order is granted. The to determine the rates which pe- under Iowa law. That procedure 
0 stay deprived these local consumers titioner may charge to these Iowa does not preclude petitioner from 
e i of a chance to use the Commission's ‘ities. Under the Natural Gas Act its day in an Iowa court if its claim 
‘s ‘ order to obtain a local rate reduction. that is for Iowa and Iowa alone to to the fund turns out to be less frivo- 
he The holding of this Court partially, determine. . . . But the Federal lous and more substantial than it ap- 
if not completely, deprives them of Court which has this fund has con pears to be. I think the court be- 
its the benefit of the impounded funds. siderable discretion in its manage low selected the most equitable and 
f Cf. First National Bank v. Fler ment. just method of rectifying the injury 
J shem, 200 U. S. 504,520. ‘Petitioner 1s adequately protected by the stay order.” Central States 
es Petitioner admits that Iowa by the decree entered in the court Electric Co. v. City of Muscatine 
SI law requires the wholesale cost of below. That court did not under- et al., 324 U.S. 138. 
n 4 gas to be one of the factors to b 
mn } considered in determining the reason 
at ableness of rates. The petitioner’s miei Sh" 
et rates must therefore be considered Proved Again— . 4 
in reasonable on the basis of the old TeRAA TES 7 * 
‘al wholesale price of gas, and any in y STAMINA 
rt crement above those rates is a ‘wind LE AND SPEED ee 
P fall.’ Mesh > 
a “If my previous analysis is cot VERSATILITY 
rect, the rule announced by the Court 
ij today means simply this: So long as ON THE GOLETA PIPE LINE --:- 
4 4 litigation can be kept pending in the 
" courts as to the validity of a Federal ... which had to be built 
*. : Power rate reduction order, the under sidewalks, lawns 
:. benefits of the Natural Gas Act will and paved streets, across 
4 1 be suspended as to ultimate _con mountains, canyons and 
“ summers, and will, be largely, ul Tit farm fields, under rivers 
Hs exclusively, restricted to retail dis and along secondary and 
ae tributors. Thus, by a strange quirk primary state highways. 
i of statutory construction, the effort (16 and 18° natural gas line 
fs ol Congress to protect customers from La Goleta Field to 
ms from excessive rates is transformed, Los Angeles.) 
- where litigation is pending, into an 
m Act which exploits consumers and 
_ unjustly enriches distributing con 
panies. This Company has already 
received reasonable compensation 
for its services. It is entitled to no 
a more under Iowa or Federal law.” 
. Justice Black pointed out that 
d $6,377 913.57 had been paid into the 
e court by the Pipeline Company, the 
% amount it had collected, pending this 
D litigation, from Illinois, Nebraska 
9 and Iowa gas distributing companies, 
: in excess of the rates fixed by the 
‘ Commission; and that the Pipelin 
S Company and all the distributing 
. companies except the Central States 
7 Electric Co. and one small company 
in Nebraska (which subsequently 
F settled with its consumers by turning : 
e over to them approximately 70% of ONE OF THE FOUR : 
< the funds allocable to its purchases) ~ CLEVELANDS * 
, acquiesced in the holding of the — - 
. mal below that the funds thus im eee > USED ON THIS *. 
pounded properly belonged to the ul > 7 PROJECT Sa 
; timate consumers, and should be re oa .OI8 St age “oma > 
) funded to them. And all of this . “ . 
, amount, except for the $25,708.54 
) now ordered by the Supreme Court THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
to be paid to the Central States Elec- 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE ¢ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
tric Co., had been distributed to the 
ultimate consumers. “CLEVELANDS” Save More . . . Because They Do More 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Servel Water Heater 


As soon as manufacturing facili- 
es now devoted to war production 
re available, Servel, Inc., manu- 
xcturers of the Servel gas refriger- 
ttor, will produce a new line of gas 
water heaters. 








Servel 30 Gal. Water Heater 


O the 30-gallon model 

20- gallon and 45-gallon 

9 manufactured. All 

rs will be of the automatic 
e type with 100 per 

y controls on main burner and 

A spherical tank is used in 

20-gallon model and elongated 

es in the 90-gallon and 45- 


cent 


VOia 


The overall dimensions of the 30- 
jallon model are: 24 inches in 
dth, 44% inches in height, and 
26% inches in depth, including 
iraft diverter. These dimensions are 
horter and greater in diameter 
1an the conventional 30-gallon au- 
matic gas water heater. Prefer- 
nce for heaters of shorter height 
arger diameter was shown by 
iting over half 
ters in the United 
ent appliance survey 
by the American Gas 


resen 


One of the features of Servel’s 


new line is the amount of insulation 
the company’s engineers have been 
able to use in this heater. Insula- 
tion will average more than 50 per 
cent thicker than that used in con- 
ventional type automatic storage 
gas water heaters, it is said. 


Portable Shop Desk 


ortable desk for many 
specially adapt- 
beaeats. shipping 
dispatchers and 

by Lyon Metal 
shown stands on 3” 
and has a positive 
The overall size 

' wide, 30” deep 


Inner-Tite Com mp, 
complete and cut- 


Below Section 
through Bell Clamp 





and 53” high (43” high in front). 

The desk hood provides ade 
quate space for the storage of 
working papers and has a smooth 
30” desk top with a 3” overall 
slope. The spacious drawer, 24” 
28” x 34%”, is equipped with a lock 
for the safekeeping of important 
papers. 

For further details write Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., general of- 
fices, 9 Clark St., Aurora, III. 


Inner-Tite Bell Clamp 


This Inner-Tite clamp for inter- 
mediate and high pressure lines 
features the complete enclosure of 
the gasket and the uniform distribu- 
tion of pressure throughout the 
joint. 

It consists of 
parts, 


four component 
a rectangular section gas- 
ket, a pressure ring which en- 
circles the pipe, the hoop which 
encircles both gasket and pressure 
ting and a rigid housing com- 
pletely surrounding the entire joint 
which carries the tightening screws. 
Made for pipe sizes from 4 inches 
to 36 inches, adaptable for new 
construction or to prevent leakage 
and to meet the requirements for 
increased pressures on distribution 
lines now in service. 
Complete description available 
wi ith report of physical tests in 
lletin issued by Inner-Tite Di- 
vision of Yara Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 16 W. Jersey Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
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LAMBERT METER CO. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











GLOVER-WESI 


CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 





e boost production 


e cut fuel costs 


More than 440 CARBURIZING PLANTS, in 24 coun- 
tries, testify to the outstanding advantages of 


GLOVER-WEST Systeme. 


Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, 


these advantages cannot be overstressed: 





GLOVER-WEST CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 
© LOWER Fuel Consumption and Maintenance 
e FACILITATE Operation 
® PRODUCE dryer 
@ REQUIRE less Gr id Area 
@ INSURE greater Flexibility 











WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Complete, comprehensive guide 
to piping design and application 


—The data and methods 
you need for solving 
every piping problem 


ERE is an indispensable tool 

for the engineer, contractor, 

and designer, the famous PIP- 
ING HANDBOOK—now available 
in a new, up-to-date, fully revised, 
enlarged Fourth Edition. This vast 
compilation of data and methods for 
most effective use of piping puts at 
your fingertips all the principles that 
influence the design, construction and 
use of piping systems. Any fact, on 
any phase of piping practice, is here 
in clear, dependable, accessible form 








Fully revised— 
500 pages larger 


Just Published! 


PIPING 
HANDBOOK 





Revised, 
paca By SABIN CROCKER 
: Senior Engineer, Engineering Division, 
t to-date The Detroit Edison Company 
- 1376 pages, 442 x 72, 334 illustrations, 
EDITION 329 tables, $7.00 








HIS vast handbock covering the fundamentals materials, and 

techniques of modern piping practice is now enlarged by 500 
pages, including four new chapters in line with the increasing 
importance of piping systems in industrial operations, with tables 
and charts, abstracts, standards, etc., revised and improved, and 
scores of new facts and figures added. Now more than ever the 
PIPING HANDBOOK is an invaluable self-contained key t 
effective piping practice. 


Completely covers piping practice 


in these major fields - 


Steam Power-plant Piping 
Building Heating 


Oil and Refinery Piping 


Gas Manufacture and Distri- 


Plumbing bution 

Underground Steam Piping Refrigeration 

Water-supply Piping Hydraulic Power Transmis- 
Fire-protection Piping sion 


Send for your copy and ‘ 
check these facts for yourself 


City and State 
Company 


RET re eee ent ee : lair ii otal 


' 

American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. ' 
Send me Crocker’s PIPING HANDBOOK for ten days’ examination : 
on approval. ' 
In 10 days I will send $7.00, plus few cents postage, or return § 
book postpaid (Postage paid on cash orders.) : 
J ' 
Name . 
Address ' 
ae : 
5 

, 

' 

' 

' 

y 


(Books sent on approval in the U. S. only.) 
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Activities 


Appliance Sales Program at Vancouver, B. C. 


Reintroduction of 
sales plan embracing all gas and elec 
tric appliance dealers in Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster and 
other points served by the B. 
Electric Railway Company has now 


a co-operatiy e 


been announced by W. C. Mainwar 
ing, vice-president in charge of gen 
eral sales for the company. The 


program is outlined in a pocket sized 
booklet of thirty pages issued by the 
company and which is 
distributed, 

In announcing the new plan M1 
Mainwaring points out that the 
B. C. Electric Railway Company is 
spending $50,000,000 in the erection 
of new generating capacity, transmis 
sion lines, substations, gas plant ad 
ditions, and gas main extensions. In 
connection with this program hk 
states a market survey is being made 
of all residential gas and _ electri 
users of the Company. Information 
secured from this survey in conne 
tion with the market requirements in 
the appliance field will be made 
available to the trade. 

Some interesting figures are pre 
sented in the booklet. It is 
that the saturation point has been far 
from reached in the appliance field 
in either the lower mainland or Van 
couver Island territory of the Com 
pany. In the lower mainland area 
there are 58,000 residential users of 


now being 


shown 


electric light that do not have a gas 
or electric while there are 
18,000 users of either gas or electric 
ranges in the Vancouver Island ter 
ritory. Eighty-five thousand users 
of current on the lower mainland and 
18,000 on Vancouver Island have no 


range 


gas or electric refrigerator, whil 
98,000 on the lower mainland and 
21,000 on the Island are not now 


using gas or electric water heaters. 
There are 50,000 potential markets 
amongst the company’s customers on 
the lower mainland and 10,000 on 
the Island for electric washing ma 
chines. The survey shows | that 
110,000 customers on the lower main 
land and 23,500 on Vancouver Island 
do not have an electric ironer at the 
present time while 40,000 on the 
mainland and 9,000 on the Island 
are not yet in possession of an elec 
tric cleaner. 

The B. C. Electric discontinued in 
1938 the direct sale of electrical ap 
pliances which had a reasonably high 
saturation point and confined its ac- 
tivities mainly to major loadbuilding 


appliances. Thi 


Company now an 
will discontinue in future 
to sell floor lamps, table lamps, and 
small appliances such as irons, toast 
ers and percolators. The company 
will continue to sell gas and electric 


nounces it 


ranges, ovens and rangettes, elec 
tric and gas water heaters; electric 
and gas refrigerators; and electric 


ind gas heaters other than portable 
models The company will 
handle lamp electric 
systems in the rural areas; 


1 
cial and 


also 
globes, watel 
commer 


industrial gas equipment 


ind new appliances where consumet 
icceptance must be built up. The 
company will operate a repair serv 


ice on all appliances sold by the com 
pany and tor a reasonable length of 

ne will maintain service on appli 
inces on which it has discontinued 
Phe co-operative plan announced 
includes advertising 
illowances of $3.00 on each electric 


by the company 


Or gas range sold by a co operating 
lealer. There is a similar allowance 
on electric and gas storage water 


] + 
neaters 


Half of one percent will be 


granted as advertising allowance on 
he sale of electric brooders, milk 
oolers, dairy water heaters and in 
sert pail heaters, electric farm 
otors, feed grinders with self-con 
ained electric motors, milking ma 
hines, electric water pumps and 
electric steam sterilizers. The com- 
inv will offer to customers through 
ealers trade-in allowances on old 
vas and electric ranges where the 
inges have been in service for a 


minimum of twelve months. The 
ranges will be destroved by the com 
and not re sold. : 

with the announce 


details the B. C. Elec 


pany 
Concurrently 
ment ot the Sk 


ric presents a resume of the ad- 
visory services which it has offered 
to customers, the various depart 
ments 


which it has set up to assist 
ind gas dealers and the con 
tacts which it has maintained with all 
organizations in the electrical 
ind contracting field as well as those 
engaged in the plumbing and heating 


business. 


elect ric 


sales 


The plan is being worked out un- 
der the direction of Mr. Mainwaring 
with John H. Taylor as director of 
dealer development taking much of 
the responsibility in the interpreta 
tion of the various points of the plan 
and for the direction of their de- 
tailed operation. Harold R. Stew- 
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art, formerly manager of the New 
Westminster store of the Company 
and J. F. Skelton, will Mr. 
Taylor at the Vancouver office as 
dealer development representatives 
and will have their headquarters at 
the Vancouver office of the Com- 
pany. Home Service, light and 
power, lighting and residential serv- 
ices, home lighting, industrial devel- 
opment, and gas sales officials of the 
company are all co-operating in the 
working out of this program of closer 
relationship of the B. C. Electric and 
the trade. 


LP Plant Proposed 
for Nelson, B. C. 


New type commercial gas plants 
using butane or propane as their 
base material were recently reported 
to the Nelson ( ity Council as being 
simple in construction, inexpensive 
io install and economical to operate. 
The City delegate, who had visited 
several centers in the State of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of inspecting 
these plants, reported that they were 
giving satisfactory service. 

Alderman T. H. Waters, who had 
conducted the investigation for the 
City of Nelson, said he had spent 
some time with Standard Oil officials 
at Vancouver. He had then visited 
the gas plant at Anacortes, Wash- 
ington. This plant had one new type 
machine and one old type machine 
and served trom 109 to 200 custom- 
ers who had 645 outlets. In Ana- 
cortes there was no gas storage tank 
and he reported that the gas gen- 
erated went directly into the mains. 

In Everett, Washington, it was 
found there were 95 
tanks with 2500 customers scattered 
over the city. The plant was oper- 
ated by a staff of four and its sum- 
mer production was 160,000 cubic 
feet, rising to 250,000 cubic feet in 
This plant had propane 
ind after five years experience 
type, was now tearing 
its former coal gas plant. 


Medicine Hat 
Greenhouses Heated 
with Natural Gas 


Natural gas is used to help nature 
in the production of cut flowers for 
Dominion-wide distribution out of 
season at Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
Here six large greenhouses covering 
more than sixteen acres, with an an- 
nual production valued at $500,000 
are operated. In addition to the six 
large units there are a number of 
smaller greenhouses. 

(Continued on page 60) 


assist 


miles of gas 


the winter. 
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with the new 
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Gas Appliance Sales Program Aug- 
mented With New Dealer Sales Kit 


Of the 21,305,000 gas ranges in 
use in the U. S. and Canada, 60%, 
or nearly 12,730,000 are more than 
ten years old. To help dealers sell 
this highly profitable market, gas 
utilities and manufacturers have 
launched the largest national adver- 
tising and promotional program in 
their history. 

A new sales kit designed to help 
dealers tie-in to the gas industry’s 
enlarged promotional activity and sell 
better grade gas ranges in volume 
post-war, will be available early in 
September, according to James lI. 
Gorton, Association of Gas Appli 
ance & Equipment Manufacturers, 
“CP” Promotional Director. 

This new “CP” sales kit, entitled 


“A New Kind of Post-War Plan 
—Selling 2 Out of 3 Women For 
You!” is a joint project of 20 gas 


range manufacturers who build gas 
ranges to “CP” standards. 

Chief purpose of the “CP” kit is 
to bring dealers up-to-date on the gas 
industries’ new $1,400,000 national 
advertising and promotional cam 
paigns, sales training programs, New 





Freedom Gas Kitchen activity, archi- 


tect and builder reference manual, 
new home builder’s programs, and 


other A.G.A. and A.G.A. E.M. pro- 
motions. In addition to these indus- 
try-wide campaigns, each of the 20 
“CP” manufacturers is planning en- 
larged campaigns to sell individual 
brand names and features. 

Material for use by dealers and 
described in this new “CP” kit, in- 
cludes window and floor displays, 
bill stuffers, wall murals, kitchen 
photographs, sound slide films, bill- 
board and car-card posters, minia- 
ture kitchen displays, salesmen’s se- 


lection and salesmen’s _ training 


guides, newspaper ads and_ store 
planning guides. All industry-wide 
material will be supplemented by in- 
dividual programs produced by each 
of the 20 “CP” manufacturers. 

Copies of the kit are available from 
the Association of Gas Appliance & 
Equipment Manufacturers, “CP” 
manufacturers, and from gas _ util- 
ities, 

U. S. and Canadian gas range man- 
ufacturers who build ranges to “CP” 
standards are: 


A-B Stoves, Inc. 

American Stove Co. 

Caloric Gas Stove Works 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
The Estate Stove Co. 
Glenwood Range Co. 

James Graham Mfg. Co. 
Grand Home Appliance Co. 
Hardwick Stove Co. 

A. J. Lindermann & Hoverson Co. 
O'Keefe & Merritt Co 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
The Tappan Stove Co. 
Western Stove Co., Inc. 

In Canada: 

Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Moffats, Ltd. 
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COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


16100 Waterloo Road 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 








IN V 


‘ We can show you facts and figures about the 








GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UG! REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 
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MAXIMUM RETURN TO 
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“stand-by.” 


UCTORS INC 


CHICAGO 





LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM GAS 


AS A “STAND-BY” 
OR AS A REPLACEMENT 
FOR YOUR PRESENT SUPPLY 


superiority of liquefied petroleum gas that 
will surprise you. 
amples of gas companies who have changed 
over completely to liquefied petroleum gas, 
with more satisfactory service to their cus- 
tomers, and of others who have found it 
more advantageous to use liquefied gas as a 


Let us make a study of your requirements, 
and we can give you the facts and figures. 


THE OXFORD COMPANY 


ESTIGATE 


We can show you ex- 


Oxford, Pennsylvania 
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Gas Research Committee 
Meeting in Los Angeles 


Sponsored jointly by the committee on 
domestic gas research of the American 
Gas Association and the manufacturers- 
sales-advertising sections of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, a two-day West 
Coast conference on domestic gas research 
was held at Hotel Ambassador, Los An 
geles, July 26-27. 

Approximately 125 gas utility tech 
nicians, engineers and executives, repre- 
sentatives of gas appliance and equipment 
manufacturers and distributors, and local 
and national association officials attended 
the conference, which was restricted to dis- 
cussions of technical phases of domestic 
gas research and presentation of reports 
on current and completed research projects 
of the A. G. A. Laboratories. 

National association officials and tech- 
nicians present included Eugene D. Mile- 
ner, New York, secretary, A. G. A. com- 
mittee on domestic gas research; F. M 
3anks, Los Angeles, chairman of that 
committee; R. M. Conner, director, K. H 
Flint, chief engineer of industrial gas re- 
search, and Herbert Luoma, chief engineer 
of domestic gas research, of the A. G. A 
Laboratories, Cleveland, O. 

The program for each day was divided 
into a general session from 9:30 a.m. to 
noon, a luncheon meeting at 12:30, and 
group panel sessions on gas cooking, gas 
water heating and gas house heating re 
search, with briefings of latest research, 
and general discussion, in the afternoon 

Messrs. O'Connor, Flint, Luoma, Gregg 
and Ourusoff read abstracts from papers 
presented at past group meetings. Paper, 
“Review of Research in Kitchen Ventila- 
tion,” by Ourusoff and Gregg was printed 
in full in June issue of the Journal “Water 
Heaters for Maximum Service Efficiency,” 
by H. Luoma, was printed in full in the 
April issue of the Journal; also, ““Methods 
of Reducing Gas Range Surface Tempera- 
tures,” by R. M. Connor, was printed in 
April issue 

The Gas Water Heating Research Panel, 
which convened in an adjoining conference 
room at the same time, was presided over 
by Mr. Geyer of Los Angeles, a member 
of the technical advisory group for gas 
water heater research. 

The Gas House Heating Research Panel 
was presided over by A. B. Benowsky, 
past-chairman of the AGA subcommittee 
n approval requirements for central heat- 
ing appliances. 

Principal subject of discussion at this 
session was the design of large atmos- 
pheric gas burners for house heating and 
the extinction of minimum noises in such 
installations. 


The July 27 general session opened at 


9:30 a.m., with Eugene D. Milener, New 
York, secretary, AGA committee on do- 
mestic gas research, presiding. 

The first paper was entitled “Ability of 
Primary Air Control Devices to Regulate 
Injection and Resist Closure Due to’ Dust, 
Lint and Grease,” prepared by F. E. Van- 
daveer, formerly of the Cleveland labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Vandaveer’s paper was published in 
full in April issue of the Journal. 

—% 
Research on Manufactured 
Gas at Battelle Institute 


Under the sponsorship of the American 
Gas Association, research engineers at Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
have set out to determine what goes on in 
a water-gas generator For more than 
sixty years, gas has been made from steam 
and coal or coke by the water-gas process, 
and, for just as long, the exact method by 
which the gas is formed has been a matter 
for discussion and speculation. 

\s explained by Ralph Sherman, super 
visor of fuels research at Battelle, a greatly 
increased demand for manufactured gas 
for residential heating is expected after the 
war. To meet this demand, the gas indus- 
n production 
Processes and plants of large output and 


try faces a great expansion 


low-capital cost are required, because the 
full capacity is needed but a few days per 
year. A more complete knowledge of the 
mechanism of the water-gas reaction may 
permit changes in design or operation that 
will obtain from the highly reliable water- 
gas set more gas at lower cost 

\vailability of cheap oxygen in the post- 
war period may make it economical to mix 
oxygen with the steam to produce more 
gas without increase in the size of the gen 
erator. Gasification under high pressures 
should make it possible to reduce the size 


and cost of the gas-making equipment. The 
effect of such modifications on the mecha 
ism of the combination of carbon and 
steam will be investigated as part of the 
research at Battelle 


This investigation is part of the million 
ar research program being conducted 
the Manufactured Gas Production Re- 
search Committee of the American Gas 
availability of 
nanufactured gas at low cost for all re- 
quirements after the war. P. T. Dashiell, 

Philadelphia Gas 
\Works Company, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Edwin L. Hall, of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, is coordinating secre- 
tary, with responsibility 


Association to assure the 


VICE president ot the 


for direct super- 
vision of the program 
Battelle Memorial 


fuels laboratories the 


Institute, in whose 
experimental study 
is already in progress, is an endowed foun- 


dation for education and industrial re- 





search It conducts research in 


metallurgy, 


fuels, 
ceramics, 
and other physical and engineering sciences, 
SRE ie 
Research Program of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Plans for two major petroleum research 
centers, to be completed late in 1946 or 
early 1947, were announced Aug. 22, by 
Eugene Holman, president Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) 

The program will provide scientists of 
Standard Oil Development Company, 
central technical organization of the Jer- 
sey Standard group, with the most modern 
and extensive research facilities in the oil 
industry anywhere in the world. 

“The effectiveness of scientific research 
in protecting and raising the people’s liv- 
ing standards and in opening new realms 
for human endeavor is one of the out- 
standing facts of our day,’ Mr. Holman 
said. “Free people everywhere have par- 
ticular cause at this time to be grateful 
for the research carried out in the labora- 
tories of our country during the past 
From that research came the 
weapons that saved us from disaster and 
made 
thankfully celebrating. 

The new centers will be at Linden, 
N. J., and at Baton Rouge, La., at both 
of which Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company already has large labora- 
tories. The expansion program ultimately 
may involve the expenditure of $8,000,000. 
At the outset eight buildings containing a 
total of 350,000 square feet of space will 
be erected in a landscaped area of 60 
acres at Linden, N. J., and one building 
containing 35,000 square feet will be put 
up at Baton Rouge. 

Adding to Mr. Holman’s announcement, 
R. P. Russell, president of Standard Oil 
Development Company, said the new lab- 
for de- 


chemistry, physics, 


decades 


possible the victory we are now 


places 


oratories would be used not only 
veloping improved products from oil and 
processes for producing them but in addi 
tion extensive work on extending sources 
of supply of oil products would be car- 
ried out. This latter work will include 
production of liquid hydrocarbons from 
natural gas, gasification of coal, oil from 
coal and production of oil from other 
carbonaceous deposits such as oil shale. 


—- — 
Cc. L. Williams Is Added to 
Foxboro’s New York Staff 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
announces that Clarence Leslie Williams 
has joined its staff of engineers 
whose headquarters are in the company’s 
New York office, 420 Lexington Ave. He 
has been assigned to the northern New 
Jersey territory and has already entered 
upon his new duties. 


sales 
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H. Carl Wolf to Direct as Regional Chairman of tl n Education and Scholarship 
American Gas Assn. tee ior Econot pment tor Fund Established by Peoples 
H. Carl Wolf, president the = oe, eas Fo — ' Natural Gas Co. 
Gas Light Company, Atlant 


dire 


Establishment 


scholarships and 


elected managing 
Gas Association, etfecti 
it was announced earl) 
French Robinson, 

tion. Mr. Wolt will 


Forward, managing 


OOOO a 


who is retiring trot 

Mr. Wolf was b 
Illinois, and graduated 
of Illinois, having earned bot! 
and master’s degrees in elect1 
ing. He entered the 
ant engineer for the Illinoi 
Commission and later became iT 
the Edwardsville (Illinois) Water | + to 1918: atter 1 military trai 
pany. In World War I, he was a captain i " t Plattsbur in 1916 and was aj 
the United States Engineer Cor} rvil ted president of the Virginia Division. 
18 months in France as a combat nee! ) tar Trainis amps Association. 
and with the American Peace C I wit amination and recom 


Consolidated 
which Peoples 
known as Th onsolidated Natural 
System Educational Foundatior I 
Trust Company, New York, is tru 

a committee of five employes from 
subsidiary companies as administrators 
Funds are provided by Peoples and four 
other subsidiary companies. 

The foundation will provide for instruc 
tion in colleges or universities, business 
schools, vocational or trade schools, pro- 
fessional schools, and other private or pub- 
lic institutions of learning ot 
lic or private grade or high sc 


1 
} 


er than pub- 
hools or 
lege preparatory sch 

sistance includes tuition, 


Ke expenses and norm 


John P. Curry Retired 
September Ist 


John P. Curry, Shenango Valley 
ager for United Natural Gas Co., retired 
from active service Sept. 1, company of- 
ficials in Oil City, Pa., have announced 
Mr. Curry has I 
vears of continuou 
company and its pre 
35 years he has held the 1 n 
nanager in the Shenango Valley 
cent Ohio district, whicl 
largest distribution area 
Natural’s system 
Mr. Curry’s career in 
idustry actually began prior to his associ- 
ation with the predecessors of United 
Natural when as a youth in 1895 he was 
employed as a construction worker on gas 
Alenesiier Forward distribution mains being installed in Em- 
lenton, the community in whig he was 
bo 
From 1922 ‘ 
engineer of 
of Marylan 
president of tl ontenl Publ ; yinia at rporation Commission in With increasing emphasis being placed 


he Plant Location Service 


t 
t 
j 
l 


Corporation and later le 19] it took lea f absenc on decentralization, or relocation, national 
president of Consolidated Elect: i a € director reliet suppl tl manutacturet ill find useful the new 
Company and then president ntra a ites, t 1dquarter 1 . and free confidenti rvic f New Eng- 


Indiana Gas Company at ss it n Ror \thens, Salonika and and Industrial lopment Cor 1 


companies. 1 n appreciation tor | I 1- 80 Federal St t, ton 10, Massachrf- 


wor! ujot Forward was dec , non-profit industrial service organi- 
Mr. Wolf wa ted preside ee , hah ] eee EDIE ae 
Atlanta Gas 
until recently } 
of the Mobile slent 
‘ ~ : — all 
and Florida Pu ai 
. 4 l I data 
has been a director of 1 me iministrator in 19 He a ree ome Se meta: 


usiness 


answer 


Association sinc 

pointed chairma 

tional Adverti 

rector of th 

Atlanta, past hed or Ipon 
Associatior vers entire New Er 


ti n and pe + ~hairman ‘ the , = nat nal ar tion +, r +7 1, F r additi nl int 


ily upon spe 


: ’ : nal 
and Commercial Gas Sector I ' nt and rdinatior f 4} Rem Sent Eneland Industrial 


Sid aqus 


ican Gas ‘ation. Mr als ir gas industt ti above address 
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J. E. Kern Guest of Honor 
at Farewell Dinner in L.A. 
OU 


assOcl 


sales 


master-ot-ceret 1es lribut 


Mr. Kern by W. M. Jac 
npany’s general sales manager, 


pany executives 


Kern nas < 


La. 


LITTLE GEM 
GAS BURNER 


A small unit which may be used 
singly or in series. Each unit 6'%2 
in. long x 4 in. wide. Wide ap- 
plication of domestic and commer- 
cial uses. May be used in round 
or square steam or hot water 
boilers, warm air furnaces, Arcola 
type heaters and circulating heat- 
ers. Used commercially for heat- 
ing tanks, boilers, ranges, ovens, 
etc Natural manufactured, or 
mixed gas. Complete combustion 
without pre-mixing. Write for cir- 
cular. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio 


Kenneth Magers Joins 
Foster & Davies Inc. 
Magers, tor twenty ye: 
and Publicity Manager 
(gas &W | lectric 
anizations, | 
& Davies 
(>) 


Mar 


Sale of Nashville Gas and 


Heating 


Company 


Heati g 
1945 


( 


frequent 
( ontest 
times a member of th 
American 
ublic 
Secretary industry for pioneer work 


A scistant ating and industrial gas publicit 


usly Assistant : 

neal Cilia Welcome to Veterans 
uunting for Facing the Hudson River where it can 
be seen by returning veterans debarking 
i at nearby piers, a huge red-white-and-blue 
manu “Welcome Home” sign has just been 
obtaining a painted on its West 44th Street gasholder 
The Ten- by Consolidated Edison Company of New 

York, Inc. The sign, 


above ground level, is f« 











High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself... the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it lower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs 

If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you 


there is no obligation on your part. 
CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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Production 


tember 30, 


Production 


dise, and 
Systems 
York City 
in the 






Skaggs, 
sentative ; 


sales; W 
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P 
Division 
The 
Remington 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


Left to right 
Divisiona 


Joard’s 


alck, 


1945. The 


unit 


— fo-— 


ricing 
from 
new 


Charles 


L. G. Brown 


A 


advertising agency; C 


Matheson 


director 
Office 
ities, states that his organization 


up its Operations and be dissol 


Utilities was created February 
a semi-autonomous 
Board, to 
over wartime regulation of 
gas and wire communications 
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Buil 





Manager 


Office of War Utilities 


to be Dissolved 


FE 


w 
ved 
Uthce 
>> 
wtihin 
have rl 
p we 


announces 
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Executive and Sales Offices 
Moved to New York 


Remington Rand Inc 
moval of the Executive, Sales, 
Departments 

Buff: 
offices 


Ran 


he 


Merct an 


re 


Nev 


C 


\ 





The company also announces a basically 
new development inventory record control 
by the Systems Division It utilizes a 
revolutionary Graph-A-Matic Computing 
Chart, called by its pioneer users, “The 
Chart That Thinks.” This remarkable 
device directly converts ac and avail 
able inventory quantities into the time it 
will take to consume them s applied 
to the control of inventories, 
terial, finished parts, purchased parts, per 
ishable tools and supplies, and r il 
ventory items. It unmistakably signals 
order point, expediting point, normal 
der-stock, out-of-stock, and excess stock 
positions. It makes management-by-excef 
tion automatic in inventory control 

A Graph-A-Matic Control System el 
inates both computing time and ar 





September, 19 45 


metical errors because a direct setting of 
the Graph-A-Matic Control Signal over 
the actual and available balance scale pro- 
vides the automatic conversion weeks 
supply and condition of stock 


to 


oe 
Williams Oil-O-Matice Holds 


Managers’ Meeting 


Newly appointed Oil-O-Matic divisional 





anagers, each a former district repre- 
sentative ul vears standing, met at 
e home office, August 6, for a week of 
tensive sales discuss and _ planning 
\ pre-meeting swing around their terri- 
es by the divisional managers, marked 
eir official return to full-time sales duties 
era iterin special wartime assign- 
ents. ( W. Cornelssen, manager of 


. ; ’ T 7.* 
Heating Sales, presided at the week's ses 


t factory sales and 
artments presented com- 
lete details of Oil-O-Matic’s action pr 


+h, 


\ ] YEN) : ¢ ¢} 
While 1 c bers C 


e meeting was 
personal report submitted by the di- 


} ' 
pased 


s1ona anagers ihese reports 
ersonal " and analysis—cover 
e ¢ petitive situation in the divisional 
anager’s territory; The condition of pres- 
dealers; The immediate needs of his 
ealers and territory; A five vear estimate 
sales he t T T\ 
lwo nmediate objectives were set 
I 1. Man district representative's ter- 
ries 2 Secure lealers ror present 
pe towns 
Henry W Burr president « the 


anies, Came re Detroit t attend the 
eeting and took an active part in the dis 
ssions. Mr. Burr relished his first 
por ty get acquainted with Oil-O 
Ma ( eS i WoOTK 


Oil-O-Matic divisional managers at their August 6 meeting with factory sales and advertising officials 





y 
Jour 


American Gas 


Airtemp Division Appoints 
C. R. Mougey Adv. Mgr. 


Mougey 
Airter 
was 


Charles R 


Promotion 


post of advertising 


manager ol 


Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
here recently 


t the Columbus A 


nounced by the c 

\ former director 
vertising Club 
advertising ¢ 


ympany 


nember of its v 
Mougey 


\irtemp as assistant advertising 


and 


uncil, 


since Oct., 1944. Before that time, 
served 10 years with the Ohio Fuel | 
Company, leading Midwest producer 
iatural gas and merchandiser of gas 
pliances, as assistant advertising direct 


Prior experience includes work as pt 
lisher and e [ 
1 
work at 
manufacturer's 


litor ot house g 
and 


He is 


was grad 


organs, sta 
advertising agencies, 
representative 
native of Portsmouth, O., and 


ated from Ohio State University 


s 


Estate Announces Illinois 
Distribution Plans 


Appointment of the Crum Distributing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois, as Estat 
Heatrola Range and Heater distributor f 
20 Central Illinois counties, was announc 
ed today by S. C. Bernhardt, Vice-Pres 
dent in Charge of Sales of The Estate 
Stove Company 

In making the announcement, Mr. Bert 
hardt stated that a change in the Estat 
distribution set-up was necessitated by tl 


decision of Linn & Scruggs Company 
former Estate Heatrola distributors, t 


liquidate the wholesale division of their 
company. The Crum Distributing Com 
pan, a new distributing concern, is headed 
by Mr. R. R. Crum, who was formerly 


general manager of the wholesale divisiot 


of Linn & Scruggs Company 


te 


mal Manager; J. H Matic Division; O. E. Nesmith, chief engineer; E. H. Davison, 

urry, Sales Repre- assistant manager of heating sales; Ray Pinkerton, furnace 
Casler sales; G. D. Greenfield, advertising agency: C. Allen Fish, 
heating divisional manager; T. H. Green, divisional manager; J]. H 
Oil-O- Read, advertising and sales promotion manager 
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New Silicone Valve Lubricant 


e Corporation thus 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company is 
now the exclusive distributor of a new 


valve lubricant which possesses unusual 


néetruction « its natural proper tag s for ibe yt 
aos Ss Cea we & Gild Holds Council Meeting a ee 

x County, Tenn., within 30 days An informal round-up of the Gild of This lubricant is a Dow Corning sili 

Mr. Coleman expressed the opinion that A ncie Supplers August 17th heard Ber cone product and is identified as Nordco- 
Federal Power Comm ission will con nard V. Pfeiffer, manager of gas opera- seal Lubricant No DC234-S. It is color 

his company’s application for a per P e United Gas Improvement Co less and one of its outstanding properties 

cross the Kentucky-Tennessee state P lelphia, Pa., report “off-the-record” 18 that its viscosity changes only slightly 

ly a tormality.” what he learned of German gas plant Over a very wide temperature range. It is 
; e corpora alread as obtaine erations ng a three-month tour of recommended for working temperatures 
5 e Sv les l6-inch pipe for the . ty ranging from —40°F to +400°1 Due to 
; é and is w busy on the job of its extremely low vapor pressure, it does 
( Knox County, Ky not evaporate appreciably even at elevated 


temperatures. 





































Its principal services are steam, hot 
Army-Navy y Additional Awards for ray ek oF a cag Fg i 
American Radiator & Standard cept nitric and hydrofluoric acid below 
Sanitary Corp. 250°F); Hydrochloric acid, natural and 
ee: tk ssi ae nd Navy “E” synthetic rubbers, acetic acid, acetic an 
roe litany te plese se hydride and ethyl alcohol below 250°F 
\war tor a evement he pr 


It is available only in soft bulk form for 
application by grease Further de- 
tails be obtained from Merco Nord- 


guns 
may 











he impressive 

— eas ee 
rks, was largely atten 

vees and their families and manv of the 


heials of the Corporation 





olonel Robert C. Downie, Chief of the Che 








Naval Material, Pittsburgh, 





pector With several otl 
; , 








Works, 





the Pittsburgh 












thering followed a meeting 


The Great Council voted to hold a meet- 


York at the time 


nating committee, to present 


neers tor the 


4 
H he Corporation have ing New 
t he Army and Navy “E” ican Gas Assoc 
din the Stamping Plant, 24tl 4 nomi 
ffalo, New York, on July 24, the Balti- a slate tt 
re Works July 25, and the Branch cludes; K. C. Ton 
use, Chicag Co., San Franci 
Previously, the Loui Louis David S. Sharj 
lle, Kentucky, on October 30, 1943, the Atlanta, Georgia; 
-hmond Works, Ric nd, California rett Co., Houst 
March 22, 1944, and the Elyria Works, Hardwick Stove 
: ria, O n November 20. 1944. re 1. H. Moore, Gas 


strom Valve Company, 400 Lexington Av- 


enue, Pittsburgh & Pa 
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Edward Van der Pyl Receives 


Rea siaae ge apr §.- ple Norton Company Appointment 
: ittsburgh Ordnance District, presented the f the Gild’s Great Council at the Me- 
E” Pennant, which was accepted by Ar- ridian Club, Philadelphia, with 21 Supplers Edward Van der Pyl has been appointed 
3 thur P. Woolfolk, Works Manager and and Burghers attending. Mr. Pfeiffer, superintendent of the Norbide Plant by 
‘ hn Hiebner, the oldest employee oO issioned a provisional colonel in the Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. He 
! Lieutenant Commander T. H. Cable, Of- Army for the trip, spoke for two hours has been with Norton Company for 30 


er industrial investigators, years and for the last few has been special- 


' by Private James B. Cleaver of he toured Germany and reported to the izing in development work on Norbide and 

a 1 Hospital, presented the technical industrial intelligence committee diamond products. 

i pins to the employees n what the Nazis accomplished in the gas Increased demand for Norbide products 
ted the Award on be- industry that might prove helpful in this (Norton Boron Carbide) such as lapping 


blast nozzles, gage 
blanks and metallurgical compound has re- 
sulted in the establishment separate 
plant for their production at Worcester. 
The molding and finishing of Norbide 
products has now been centralized in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the Whit- 
ney Envelope Company and located almost 
adjacent to the main Norton plant. Actual 
production of the boron carbide itself will 
continue the Norton plant 
where electric furnace facilities are avail- 


able. 


abrasive, pressure 


A\mer- of a 


October 


of the 
iation convention 
the coming year, in- 
American Meter 
sco, California, chairman; 
D. Roper Corp., 
Stephen D. Day, Bar- 
(. D. Yeatton, 
Mass.; and 


York, N. Y. 


linson, 
<. (,€0 


n, Texas; at Chippawa 
( ’ Boston, 


A ge, New 





“JOURNAL” GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


High Pressure Low Pressure 


RANGE: RANGE: 
Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
_ 100-10,000 M 10 to $00 M 
Dia Pipe—Inches %- Pipe Diameter—%4” to 48” 


lameter t 
30 (including standard and ac- 

tual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss—Inches 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 
_ sure—Lobs. per sq. in., 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 


1 AEE IRUNE SS RMN 588 i RNa Sg RENE 





A190 





— Length of Pipe—Feet 30- 
Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 30000 ;, 





Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1- 





Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 
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The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


3-15 26th Ave. 
Long Island City 2, New York 
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Now Ready 











The American Gas Handbook, 1945 Edition, 
was mailed to paid subscribers to the American 
Gas Journal, early this month. 





It is issued bi-annually as an auxiliary service 
to our subscribers. It has no sales price. 


The 1945 Edition contains 208 pages of data 
material, charts and tables covering every 
phase of gas utility operation. 













It is handsomely bound;—size 8%” x 11” 


Published by 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1944 





Loke Dock 2.2% — 
New England 2 8% 


Michigan 38 
- 


fee >, 
f * 








CONSUMING REGIONS 
(excluding imported coke and breeze) 





-Southwest, Mountain and Pacific 3.0% 


5 Lower Missouri Volley 0.5% 


Water gas 3.2% 2" 
Breeze 6.6% \ 
\ 


Other industrial 4 4% 
Producer gos 1.1% 





Foundry 3.1% 








A Bureau of Mines report presents sta 
tistical data on the 


distribution of by 
product and beehive coke by principal uses 
and geographic areas in the United States 
in 1944 and constitutes the ninth such con 
pilation of figures by the Bureau of Mines 
United States Department of the 


Domestic coke 


Interior 
shipments increased 34 
percent over 1943 and were responsible 
for the gain in total coke consumption in 
1944. The domestic coke trade was _ the 
second largest consuming channel and a 
counted for 8& percent of all 
breeze consumed compared wtih 6 percent 
in 1943. Consumption of coke in blast 
furnaces declined slightly and represented 
approximately 74 percent of the total coke 
and breeze consumption compared with 75 
percent in 1943. Shipments to 
classes of manufacturers were less, and 


coke and 


certain 


total deliveries to the manufacturing group 
as a whole (foundry, producer gas, watet 
gas, and other industrial) declined from 13 
percent in 1943 to 12 percent in 1944. The 
demand for coke breeze in 1944 increased 
213,597 tons over 1943 and reached 5,176,191 
tons. This represented approx 
imately 6 percent of the total consump 


tonnage 


tion of coke and breeze, the same ratio as 
in 1943 
~~ —-—_—— 
Williams Oil-O-Matie Appoints 
Division Representatives 


Joseph | 
New England district 
Oil-O- Matic, 
ment by W 
in charge of the 
Division, 


Cooper has been appointed a 
representative fot 
according to an announce 
\ Matheson, vice president 
Williams Oil-O- Mati 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Con 
pany. Mr. Cooper’s extensive oil heating 
n the New England area dates 
back to 1925 when he joined Petroleun 
Heat & Power Company, as a salesman 
In 1930 he went with Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing 
sales manager. Previous to his 
Matic connection, Mr. Cooper was sales 
nanager for Bemis & Call Company. Mr. 
Cooper will operate under the direction of 
Cc. W Heating 


Sales. 


experience 1 


Company as a divisional 
Oil-O 


Cornelssen, manager of 

Mr. Matheson also announced the ap 
pointment of Howard C. Curren as mid 
western district representative. Mr. Cur 
ren’s background includes 21 
sales and advertising experience 


years of 


Laboratories Engineer Decorated 
By Two Governments 

The third American 

Testing Laboratories to 

be honored by the armed forces with the 


hird employee of the 
Gas Association 


Bronze Star Medal for distinguished serv 
ice is First Lt. Frank E. Hodgdon now 
with the Transportation Section, Conti 
nental Advance Section in Germany 


Lt. Hodgdon was also honored by the 
French government, receiving the Croix 
le Guerre avec Etoile d’Argent or French 
Cross and Silver Star, presumably for the 
same service that brought him the Ameri- 
an honor 

Lt. Hodgdon 


months in 


served overseas for 3] 
England, North Africa, Italy, 
France, and now Germany 

The two other Laboratories’ employees 
who have won the Bronze Star Medal are 
First Lt. Carl F. Geltz and Capt. Robert 
[. Hlavin. Lt. Geltz is also stationed in 
Germany and details of his citation are 
unknown. He is an officer of an engin 
eering unit 
ited the 


Captain Hlavin recently vis- 
Laboratories after 38 months in 
the Pacific where he served as Aide de 
Camp to General Robert S. Beightler of 
Ohio’s famed 37th Division. 

Lt. Geltz besides holding the Bronze 
Star Medal, holds the Presidential Unit 
Citation as does another Laboratories’ En- 
gineer, David G. Willich, now stationed in 
Giebelstadt, Germany, with an engineering 


Also in the German area is first Lt 
Morton Z. Fineman wl 


) 1S associated with 


1 


wm 


a mobile petroleum products laboratory of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Another recent visitor to the Labora- 
tories was Lt. H. C. Clark who has served 
Navy in both the Atlantic and 
He participated in a number of 


in the 
Pacific 
invasions as well as battles at sea includ- 
ing the sinking of a famous German battle- 
ship in Norwegian waters 


2, 
SO 


Government Urges Production 
to Avert Winter Gas Shortage 
compressor equipment must be 


another natural 
vas shortage next winter is to be avoided 


Heavy 
produced on schedule if 
in Ohio and three neighboring states, em 
ployees of The Cooper-Bessemer Cor 
poration have been told by government rep- 
resentatives 

Absenteeism must be cut to the absolute 
minimum, they were warned, and. a seven- 
day work week may be necessary for the 
remainder of the summer 

The company is rushing to completion 
17 compressors, totaling 20,000 horsepower. 
This equipment will be used by the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company to 
pump an additional 50,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas daily from Texas to Ohio, West 
Virginia, eastern Indiana, and lower Mich- 
igan. 

Cooper Bes- 

GMV_ 10- 
cylinder compressors each rated at 1,000 
horsepower; two Type 22 Twin Horizontal 
compressors each rated at 1,000 horse- 
power; and ten Type 24 Twin Horizontal 
rated at 1,300 horse- 
pewer. When completed these units will 
he installed in compressor stations in Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Illinois. 


For this pipeline project, 


semer is building five Type 


compressors each 


The new order marks the eighth time in 
15 years that Panhandle has purchased 
from Cooper-Bessemer for 
The first 
units, installed in 1930, are still giving con- 


compressors 


usé on its gas transmission line 


tinuous, efficient service 

So far, Cooper-Bessemer has supplied 
more than 90,000 horsepower on the Pan- 
handle line, more than 50 percent of the 
compressor horsepower on the entire line. 
Gas pumped by Panhandle to this area for 
industrial and home use, originates in the 
Panhandle. The line now has a 
330,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas and with the new compressors the total 
to 380,000,000 cubic 


Texas 
daily capacity of 


daily output will rise 


7 


ree 





lation. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 


for Street Mains 


Safety 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Gas Industry. 
Gas Main Stopper Co. 





523 Atlantie Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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Lambert Meter Co. Awarded Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


For production of experimental models of radar parts Lambert Meter 


Company, Plainfield, N. | 


, was awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 


, Mma cere- 


mony at the plant on August 17th. Making the presentation was Capt. 
Howard E, Orem, USN, representing the secretary of the Navy, as most 
of the plant production was for the Naval forces. Standing from left 


to right are the captain; Lieut. Col 


citation; Walter 


who 


Biskay, 


accepted the award for 


Graham M. Leslie, who read the 
the employes; 


David N. Lambert, president of the company; and a mate of the deck 


from the Third Naval District Headquarters. 


The ceremony at the plant 


was followed by dinner at the Park Hotel for all plant personnel and 


their guests. 





Lincoln Electric Company 


Opens New Office 
The Lincoln Electric Company an 
nounces the opening of a direct factory 

branch sales officé in St. Louis 
The new branch, under the direction 
of Mr. B. J. Brugge as Welding 
neer and District 
Service, will be 
chester Avenue. 


Engi- 
Manager of Sales and 
located at 4427 Man- 

Mr. Brugge has been associated with 
The Lincoln Electric Company since 
1931. He is a graduate of Purdue Uni 
versity and began his career in are 
welding with two years in research lab- 
oratories of the company. In 1935 | 
was granted a leave of absence t 
the application of welding in 
the Near East. Serving in the capacity 
of welding superintendent for the Anglo 
Iranian Oil Company, he spent two 
vears at Iran, Persia, supervising weld 
ing operations in the construction of 
refineries and pipe lines. He directed 
the training of many Persians in the art 
of welding and increased the Angl 
Iranian Company's welding forces 
30 to 120 are welders. 

Following his work in Per 
fields, Mr. Brugge spent four 
in the British Isles as welding 
ing engineer for British and 
firms. 

During 


C 
assist 


electric 


from 


the early years of 

Mr. Brugge re-designed and con 

ed the Army’s first all welded medium 
tank at Rock Island Arsenal and helped 
develop armor plate welding, wor 
with the Army Ordnance at the Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds. He has also 
assisted the Navy and Maritime ( 


TRING 


Photo by Richard C. Gaine 





mission with consulting services on ship- 
welding. 

For the Brugge has 
The Electric Company 
Detroit area in assisting firms in 
e design and fabrication of both war 


past year Mr. 


served Lincoln 


in the 
tl 


and post-war products. 


a ~ —f———__—- 
Natural Gas Restrictions Revoked 

Three wartime restrictions on natural 
gas and gas condensate, Petroleum Rec- 
ommendation 13 and 25 and Directive 
79, have been revoked, effective Septem- 
be r ] 

Recommendation 13 was issued in 
October, 1941, to provide for the devel- 
ypment of gas condensate fields or 
pools for maximum production of liquid 
hydrocarbons, and to insure that such 
yperations did not impair the output of 
crude oil fields, pools or wells. 

Recommendation 25, issued in 
ary, 1942, was designed to assure maxi- 
mum production of butane, isobutane 
and isopentane, all essential ingredients 
of aviation gasoline 


Janu- 


Directive 79 restricted the use of bu- 
tane as a fuel in well-drilling operations 


because it was needed for the manufac- 


ture of aviation gasoline, as an ingredi- 
ent in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and for other special processes. 
eae 
Court Rules East Ohio 

Gas Co. Must Pay Death Claims 

The East Ohio Gas Co. alone is re- 
sponsible for paying about $500,000 in 
families of 73 of its em- 
ployees killed in the Oct. 20 disaster, the 
hio Supreme Court in Columbus ruled 
inanimously August 8th. 


death claims to 


The company, suing through the widow 
of Charles F. Turner, who was a research 
expert, sought to compel the state indus- 
trial commission to pay, contending that 
the company paid into the commission’s 
catastrophe fund for this sort of situation, 

The company, suing through the work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the commis- 
sion and Supreme Court held that, as a 
self-insurer, it must meet the death claims. 

The high court explained there was no 
law permitting the state to pay in such a 
case. 

e — 


L. P. Gas Plant Construction 
at Everett, Mass. Awarded 
Stacey Brothers Company 

Stacey Brothers Gas 
Company of Cincinnati, 
the Dresser Industries, have been 
awarded a contract by The 
Consolidated Gas Company ot Boston, 
Mass., to install at their Everett, Mass. 
works a complete butane-propane-air- 
gas mixing plant having a capacity of 
10,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

The project will involve the installa- 
tion of seven (7) 25,000 gallon vertical 
type propane tanks, new mixer building, 
including other appurtenances, all of 
which will be installed this fall. The 
installation will be used as stand-by 
storage to take care of peak loads in 
the Boston area. 


Construction 
Ohio, one of 


» 
,oston 


Stacey Brothers are also furnishing a 
1,000,000 cubic foot all-welded 
for the same company which is de- 
signed with an internal tank for the 
storage of 2,329,500 gallons of oil. This 
installation is already under construc- 
tion. 


holder 


Dow Chemical Co. Appoints 
Arthur Smith, Jr. 

In order to facilitate the specialized 
services connected with the use of mag- 
nesium anodes for cathodic protection of 
pipelines and structures, the Magnesium 
Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
has organized a Cathodic Protection Sales 
Department. Arthur Smith, Jr., has been 
named manager, with headquarters in 
Dow’s main office at Midlan#, Michigan. 
Mr. Smith comes from the St. Louis office, 
where he was director of magnesium sales 
for the Southwest territory. A graduate 
of Michigan State College, he has been 
with the company since 1937. 

~ fe — 
E. D. Wacker Gen. Mgr. 
for Tagliabue Div. ‘ 

Fernal R. Marlier, President of the 
Portable Products Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. D. Wacker 
as General Manager of its C. J. Tagliabue 
Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Wacker 
for the last eight years has been General 
Sales Manager, and associated with C. J. 
Tagliabue for a period of 
years. 

Mr. Wacker’s broad background of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of precision 
instruments particularly well qualifies him 
for his new position. 


twenty-two 


Cathodic Protection Sales representatives 
are at present located in New York, Chi- 


cago, Tulsa, Houston and San Francisco. 
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Postwar Outlook for Continued Growth of 


Natural Gas Industry 


Natural gas companies have been faced 
with a tremendous responsibility during 
the war emergency. During a period of 
other fuels, this 
industry has supplied record quantities of 
natural gas for residential, industrial and 
Natural gas industry 
surveys indicate that the industry is in ex- 
cellent position to expand its service to 
the public and to other industries, and will 
continue to produce and deliver increasing 
juantities of gas in postwar years, accord- 
ing to R. H. Hargrove, chairman, Nat- 
ural Gas Department, American Gas As- 
sociation, and vice president and general 
manager of United Gas Pipe Line Com- 
pany 


increasing shortages of 


commercial uses. 


Reserves of natural gas in the United 
States were recently estimated by E. De- 
Golyer, an outstanding geologist, at between 
140,000,000,000 Mcf and _ 200,000,000,000 
Mcf. American Gas Association reported 
total sales of natural gas in 1944 at 2,189,- 
392,000 Mcf, approximately 14% of the 
nation’s proved reserves of natural gas 
Thus the industry has a long-term supply 
of natural gas on which to base its plans 
for expansion of its service to the public 
Exploration, especially new techniques in 
the search for oil and gas and in drilling 
to deeper horizons, has in the past re- 
sulted in the discovery of increasing gas 
reserves and the industry is confident that 
it will be able to continue to find additional 
supplies of gas. 

Total revenue from the sale of natural 
gas for 1944, according to the American 
Gas Association’s report, were $677,951,- 
900. Sales by the industry for the 12 
months ended May 31, 1945, were nearly 
8% ahead of comparable period a year 
earlier, and it is estimated that 
1945 will exceed $700,000,000. 

There exists a huge potential market for 
gas ranges, gas water heaters, gas refrig- 
erators, and space heaters for replacement 
of worn equipment and installation in new 
homes. There is an additional postwar 
market for air conditioning, gas house 
heating equipment, and for summer and 
winter air conditioning units. Gas 


sales in 


sum- 
mer air conditioning, an industry that was 
developing about the time Germany in- 
vaded Poland, may well become a_ post- 
war giant. 

Another growing use for natural gas 
is being developed by the natural gas in 
dustry and by the chemical industry, using 
natural gas as a raw material out of 
which many of the substances are made 
which will improve our living conditions 


in the postwar world. Natural gas com- 
panies have been experimenting and fi- 


nancing research projects to discover the 
products that can be made from natural 
gas. The whole industry has now com- 
bined to support a substantial research 
project that should open vast new markets 
for its product. 

Looking to the possibility for extended 
markets, the industry has filed projects or 
has recently received approval of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for the construc- 
tion of nearly 5,000 miles of additional 








natural gas pipe line in this country, cap- 
able of transmitting more than 400,000,000 
additional cubic feet a day at peak move- 
ments. Mr. Hargrove called attention to 
the fact that a recent breakdown of post- 
war expenditures, made by the Federal 
Power Commission at the request of the 
American Gas showed that 
the natural gas industry expected to spend 
$160,898,000 for plant main- 
tenance and inventories and supplies in the 
12 months immediately following V-E 
Day. Of this amount, approximately 
$120,000,000 would be spent on additional 
plant and equipment. 


A ssociati mn, 


expansion, 


Industry leaders foresee an excellent op- 
portunity to help solve the postwar em- 
ployment problem. Manpower in the gas 
industry about 10% below 
1939, a prewar year. The pro- 
posed expansion of plants and transmis- 
sion facilities, development of improved 
products and methods of preventing waste 
and new processes of utilization will mean 
many more jobs in postwar days. 


currently is 
normal 


W. D. Turnbull, Sales Mgr. 


Kennametal Inc., of Latrobe, Pa., has 
appointed W. D. Turnbull as General Sales 
Manager. The Company plans to extend 
the application of Kennametal to new 
fields, such as mining, 
wood-working 


petroleum, and 





W. D. Turnbull 


Mr. Turnbull, a graduate Electrical En- 
gineer from Pennsylvania State College, 
has had more than 25 years of broad and 
successful experience in both engineering 
and sales of products used in diversified 
industries, and is holder of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation’s Award of 
Merit for outstanding work in these fields. 

For four years he was Vice President 
in Charge of Sales for Pomona Pump Co., 
of Pomona, California. 

He has been closely associated with the 
mining industry in the design and applica- 
tion of equipment, as well as in the adop- 
tion of standardization and safety prac- 
tices. While with Westinghouse he started 
the Machine Tool Forum. 


Os 


American-Standard Announces 
Personnel Changes 


Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation has announced the 
appointment of William T. Reed as Man- 
ager of their Washington Sales Office, and 
William H. Baker, Jr., as Assistant Man- 
ager of their Pittsburgh Sales Office, ef- 
fective September Ist, 1945. 

Also, the appointment of Frank E. 
O’Callaghan, Jr., as a Staff Assistant in 
the General Sales Department, Pittsburgh, 
as of the same date. 


The American 


Each of these men have had many years 
experience in the Company’s Sales Organ- 
ization. However, for the past three 
years, they have been serving as Special 
War Work Representatives for different 
Factories of the Corporation, producing 
magnesium and steel castings and other 
materials for war. 

These several Plants are now being re- 
converted to the production of civilian 
goods, and Messrs. Reed, Baker and O’Cal- 
laghan are being returned to the Sales De- 
partment. 


Irwin Appointed Manager of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


K. M. Irwin has been appointed man- 
ager of the Engineering Department of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila. Pa., 
and subsidiary companies. He joined The 
United Gas Improvement Company or- 
ganization in 1919 as assistant to the elec- 
trical engineers of the Operating and Engi- 
neering Department. He was subsequently 
named mechanical engineer of the Engi- 
neering Development Department and con- 
tinued in that work until transferred to 
the Philadelphia Electric Company in 1931 
as assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of engineering, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency 
using same burner. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 



















Obituary 
DONALD A. HENRY 


} 


Donald A. Henry, rate and valuation 
engineer for Stone and Webster Service 
Corp., New York, N. Y., and active in 
utility rate-making circles for more than 
30 years, died suddenly August 3 in the 
offices of Central Illinois Electric and 
Gas Co., Rockford, IIl., where he was 
working on the proposed changeover of 
that property to natural gas. He was 58 
years of age. 

Nationally known as a rate expert in 
the utility field, Mr. Henry had appeared 
as a witness before many of the Federal 
and state regulatory agencies and courts 
as well as city councils and local govern- 
ing bodies. 


During his career, he valued 


more than a billion dollars of utility proj 
erties of all kinds and made rate studies 
in a thousand cases. 

























































































Donald A. Henry 


A native of Newton, Kansas, where he 
was born April 9, 1887, Mr. Henry re 
ceived his B.S. in electrical engineering 
from the University of Illinois in 1909 and 
his professional degree of electrical en 
gineer from the same school in 1919. He 
also studied law at Lincoln College of 
Law, Springfield, Il. 

Mr. Henry joined Utilities Power and 
Light Corp., Chicago, in 1927 as rate and 
valuation engineer and devoted six months 
to a study of depreciation, a 200-pag« 
brief of which was presented to the De 
partment of Internal Revenue. In 1928 
he became head of the rate department for 
the company now known as Consolidated 
Electric and Gas Co. where he had charge 
of rate and valuation matters for all sub 
sidiaries—gas, electric, water, street rail- 
way and heat in 26 states, two Canadian 
provinces and six foreign countries 

When Stone and Webster took over the 
management of Consolidated subsidiaries 
in May 1933, he went into the Stone and 
Webster organization as rate and valuation 
engineer, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


A. T. BARRETT 


Mr. A. T. Barrett, superintendent of 
American Meter Company’s Chicago fac- 
tory, died on July 19th. 

Born in 1872, Mr. Barrett was identified 
with the gas industry since 1889 when he 
started work with the Maryland Meter 
Works. In 1913 he went west to Man- 
age the LaPorte Meter Company, which 
was taken over by American Meter Com- 
pany at that time. Later Mr. Barrett 
moved to the Chicago area as sales rep- 
American Meter Company. 
From 1942 until his death he was super- 


resentative ot! 


intendent of that company’s Chicago fac- 





A. T. Barrett 





An active member of the Mid-West Gas 
\ssociation, Mr. Barrett was instrumental 
Ames Meter School, which 
was sponsored by that association. He 
a member of the Indiana, II- 

Missouri associations and the 
\.G.A., as well as active in the Wiscon- 
sin Utility Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Meter and Regulator Sub-com- 
mittee of the latter at the time of his 


starting the 


was als 


linois and 


GEORGE LIGHT 


George Light, probably the oldest em- 


ployee of any gas company in the United 
States, died at his cabin on Lang Lake, 
in Canada on July 27th. He was found 
] ] 


lead in bed by his son and it is believed 
a heart attack. Mr. Light was 86 years 
1. At the time of his death he was Gas 
Consultant and Director of The Dayton 
Power and Light Company in Dayton, 
Ohi Had he lived until September 4 
this year he would have rounded out 70 
ployment with this company, 

national employment record. 

George Light was well known in the Gas 


Cars Or en 


ssibly a 


He began his associations with 
e old artificial gas days when he 
years old. His 
Light, was 


was 10 father, Joseph 


operating the company in Day- 
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ton at the time. Three sons of Josepl 
Light were associated with the business, 
the late George Light, Edward Light and 
Joseph Light Jr. The latter two have re 
tired from the organization. A son, Rob 
ert H. Light, is gas engineer with the Com- 
pany. For the past 25 years George Light 
spent a month out of each year at his lodge 
in the Canadian woods and death overtook 
him at this spot that he loved so well. His 
body was brought to Dayton for burial. It 
was during his associations with The Day- 
ton Power and Light Co. and predecessor 
companies in Dayton that Mr. Light saw 
the rapid growth of first the artificial gas 
and later the natural gas business. He was 
most active in all progress made in the 
industry and during his more active days 
he was known throughout the country for 
his associations with the gas business. 


CHARLES K. FOSTER 


Charles K. Foster, Director of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation and for more than fifty years 
prominently associated with the Heating 
Industry, died in New York on July 28, 
1945, 

Mr. Foster was born in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, October 19, 1867, and joined the 
American Radiator Company at its forma- 
tion in 1892. He was successively As- 
sistant Secretary, General Manager Sales, 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, Vice 
President and Treasurer and Executive 
Vice President. At the time of his retire- 
ment several years ago he was Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 

He was also a Director of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries Co. and the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Foster’s home was in Chicago 
where he was a member of the Chicago 
Club and Old Elm Club. 


WILLIAM B. duPONT 


William B. duPont, manager of the In- 
dustrial Division of the National Radiator 
Company, Johnstown, Pa., died in the 
Mercy Hospital in that cityeon August 
9 after a short illness. He was 31 years 
old. 

Mr. duPont graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1936 
and became associated wtih E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company at Richmond, 
Virginia. In 1939 he returned to M.I.T. 
and obtained his master’s degree in chem- 
ical engineering. Since then he had been 
with the National Radiator Company. 





Westermair Retires from 


Welsbach 


F. Victor Westermair, for many years 
associated with the Welsbach Engineering 
and Management Corporation and Sub- 
sidiaries, Philadelphia, Pa., announced his 
retirement as of July 1, 1945 to engage in 
consulting practice to municipalities and 
utilities, at 400 King’s East, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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City of Holyoke 
Invitation for Proposals 

The Gas and Electric Department of tl 
City of Holyoke, Mass., invites sealed pro 
posals for furnishing and installing 

1, One 9’-0” automatic carburetted water 

/ gas set, 

. One turbine driven blower and blast 





GEORGE TRENHOLM MACBETH 
CONSULTING ENGINEER win 
PUBLIC UTILITIES IM 

14 BROOKSIDE CIRCLE, BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 








piping header designed to deliver 
25,000 feet of air per minute. 





. One exhaust steam accumulator 8’ 
diameter x 25’ long and piping. 
Foundations and operating floor to be 
furnished by the purchaser. Water gas 110” x 
set to be installed in available building valve, U 
space. Details upon request. set with 
Proposals will be received until 4.00 Steel bid 
P.M... Monday, October Ist, 1945, at the 


: ; oe ae . 3 o #85 gas fan, dri 

fice of the Manager of said Gas & Elec- B itfalo J gas fan, lriven by 
ric Department, 70 Suffolk Street, Holy H.P. Terry Turbin 
ke, Mass., at which place and time, pro- N 10 Sturtevant F 


osals will be publicly opened and read mover 
Each proposal must be accompanied by ae 
certified check for $500.00, and the suc- Uverhead 
essful bidder will be required to furnish —— = 
1 bond of some surety company satisfac- structed 
ry to the Department for the faithful Conners\ 
erformance of contract. 94 
The right is hereby reserved to reject 
or all proposais or to accept any pro- 
sal that in the opinion of the commis- 
ners may be for the best interest of the 
ty of Holyoke 
Gas & Electric Department ATLA 
James L. Tighe, 
Edward D. Hallisey, 
Fairfield Whiting, 


POSITION OPEN 
FOR SALE DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER: This 
sition offers a rez stwar f re Wi 
106" x 10°6”—3 shell. I mn offe a re al po twar future with 
i a progressive manufactured gas _ utility. 
GI carburetted water Stead acute : 
Steadily increasing load has necessitated 


back run connection. . 
A doubling our plant capacity. Our distribu- 


ge. for 11/0” water gas set. tion system expansion requires a qualified 


engineer with experience in this field. Sit- 
uated in the heart of the evergreen play 
ground of the Northwest, at the gateway 
an—No prime to Alaska and the Orient, this company 
has every reason to anticipate an extreme- 
seedl punifincs Gn sind ae ly bright and prosperous future. Reply 
i ae SP 6 tee Seattle Gas Company, P. O. Box 1869, 
a a: all Seattle 11, Washington. Give full details 
of education, experience, salary expected 


ille and date available. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
Good opening with progressive Com- 
pany tor experienced development engi- 
NTA GAS LIGHT neer, capable of refining present products 
COMPANY and mechanizing any operations for manu- 
: 7 facturing, Full charge of Department 
, { } 
Box 4569 Give all details first letter Address Box 


Commissioners. ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 144, c/o American Gas Journal, Inc., 53 
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Park Place, New York City 7, N. Y. 
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Gasification of Coal 


(Continued from page 20) 


One system which suggests itself as 
applicable to high speed reactions be- 
tween gases and solids is the gasifica- 
tion of pulverized fuel. With com- 
plete balancing of reaction heat by 
circulation of gas, or by using a si- 


multaneous endothermic _ reaction, 
complete conversion by hydrogen 


might be achieved. 
REFERENCES 
(1) Rosin and Fehling; B. P. 559,916, 1944. 
(2) Dent: Trans. Inst. Gas Eng., 1932-33, 
82, 179. 
(3) Pearce: Gas World, 1929, 91, 530 
(4) Information privately obtained. 
(5) Broadhead: Trans. Inst. Gas 
1936-37, 86, 774. 
(6) Anon: Coke and Smokeless Fuel Age, 
1942, 4, 103. 
(7) Thau: Oel u. Kohle, 1942, 244, 507 
(8) Dent: Gas Times, 1944, 41, Supp. Oct 
14. 
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“Big Inch” Pipeline Facts 


Beginning its first week of peace- 
time operation and its third year of 
full-length operating, the “Big Inch” 
pipeline was credited by Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes with 
an incalculable contribution to the 
defeat of the Axis powers and with 
a record of accruing operating rev- 
enues which exceed the cost of its 
construction. 

The 1,254 mile, 24-inch line from 
Longview, Texas, to the Philadel- 
phia-New York area, with its 224 
miles of feeder and distribution lines, 
has delivered more than 210,000,000 
barrels—8,820,000,000 
crude oil to its Eastern terminals for 
the defeat of the enemy and the main- 
tenance of essential civilian activities 
since it first began full-length oper- 
ation on August 14, 1943. 

The pipeline delivered 114,261,589 
barrels of crude oil during the last 
12 months of its operation, establish- 
ing a daily average of 313,045 bar- 
rels. 


gallons—of 


Constructed at a cost of about 
$78,500,000, the “Big Inch” has a 


cumulative operating revenue of 
more than $113,000,000 from trans- 
porting crude oil, before deductions 
for depreciation, amortization of the 
investment, and interest on working 
capital. 

Actual construction work on the 
“Big Inch” began August 3, 1942, at 
Little Rock, Ark. On December 31, 
1942, the first oil was pumped into 
the pipeline at Longview, Texas. 
The stream reached Norris City, IIl., 
on February 13, 1943, and six days 
later the first tank car of crude oil 
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was shipped eastward from the Nor- 
ris City loading terminal. 

The only serious interruption in 
the flow of oil through the 24-inch 
pipeline occurred on May 17, 1943, 
when floods of the Arkansas River 
caused a break in the line at Little 
Rock, Ark., operations were resumed 
after six days and 21 hours when an 
8-mile emergency loop had been con- 
structed around the break. 

The “Big Inch’? system has 50 
storage tanks having a capacity of 
3,867,500 barrels. 

A total of 346,037 tons of steel 
was used in the construction of the 
pipeline and 20,400 tons in the con- 
struction of the storage tanks. The 
total tonnage, 366,437, is approxi- 
mately equal to the amount of steel 
used in manufacturing 300,000 pas- 
senger automobiles. 

The “Big Inch” was the longest 
pipeline in the United States until 
the completion of the Government 
owned 1475-mile 20-inch “Little Big 
Inch” products pipeline. 

With the completion of the “Big 
Inch,” “Little Big Inch” and other 
lines built during the war, it 1s esti- 
mated that the United States now 
has 85,076 miles of petroleum trunk 
lines and 56,714 miles of gathering 
lines or a total of 141,790 miles. 





Canadian Activities 
(Continued from page 47) 


This business was established in 
Medicine Hat in 1905, shortly after 
natural gas started flowing through 
the distribution system in the city, 
at the rate of about five cents per 
thousand feet. It is quickly realized 
that this provided an ideal situation 
for the development of a greenhouse 
industry. 

Largest of the plants in the Medi- 


cine Hat area is the Medicine Hat 
Greenhouses Limited, which have 
9'% acres under glass, constituting 


the largest greenhouse area west of 
Brampton, Ontario. 

The Canadian Greenhouses have 
three acres under glass, while Val- 
leydale Greenhouses and Riverview 
Greenhouses have one acre each. The 
Dominion Greenhouses and Mills 
Greenhouses each have slightly un- 
der an acre under glass. 

All greenhouses are heated by 
burning natural gas in low pressure 
steam boilers. The fuel is pur- 
chased from the city, as well as mil- 
lions of gallons of water required 
monthly to bring flowers and vege- 
tables along. 

Heating greenhouses may be a 
major problem in other cities, but in 
Medicine Hat it is simple. 





Take the case of Mr. Morris’ pla: 
consisting of 71 greenhouses, ea 
25 feet wide and ranging in leng 
from 150 to 275 feet. The enti 
property is heated by steam fri 
six tubular boilers fired by natur:| 
gas. As temperatures drop outsid 
gas valves are opened up and a con 
stant temperature can easily be mati 
tained under the glass. There is 1 
problem of feeding fires, regulatin 
temperatures or disposing of ashes 

The gas bill for the Medicine Ha 
Greenhouses Limited ranges betwee: 
$5,000 and $6,000 a year. If coal 
were used, explains Mr. Morris, th 
fuel bill would be at least four times 
as great, not to mention the addition 
al labor required. 





J. E. Diver Appointed to 
Caloric Stove Staff 


The appointment of J. Emmet Diver as 
Chicago representative has been announced 
by Julius Klein, General Sales Director 
of Caloric Gas Stove Works, Philadelphia, 
ra. 

Mr. Diver comes to Caloric with twenty 
five years of extensive sales and merchan 
dising experience in the furniture and ap 
pliance field, having been associated for- 
merly with the American Stove Company 
and the General Electric Supply Company 
of Chicago. 

As representative for Caloric, Mr. Diver 
will cover Metropolitan Chicago and the 
northern part of Illinois where he is 
widely known to the trade. 


New Book on Portland, Oregon 


The Portland, Oregon, Chamber of Com- 


‘merce has released a new book entitled, 


“Let’s Look at Portland.” This book is 
not a “promotion piece” in the usual sertse 
of the term. It seeks only to give factual 
information such as would be required by 
any business man who wishes to survey the 
business possibilities of Portland. By means 
of photographs, maps and text supported by 
statistical data, the book answers questions 
on population, resources, water, fuel, gas 
and by-products, power, climate, transporta- 
tion, labor, taxes, sites, and other facts 
about the Portland area. It is excellently 
printed on good paper, contains 48 pages 
and cover, 8% x 11 inches, with plastic 
binding. 

Copy available through Industries, De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Humphreys Joins ASHVE Staff 


On September 1, Clark M. Humphreys 
came to the Research Laboratory of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
Senior Engineer. He has an extensive 
background of training in the Mechanical 
engineering field and a wide experience in 
heating and ventilating design, as well as 
a fine record as a teacher and a writer 
on technical subjects. 
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Story of Perm4s 
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Title 































Tue equivalent of 23,000 years of metallur- 
gical and ceramics research was required 
to perfect SMITHway Permaglas for water 
heater tanks. Just “any glass lining” won't 
do! There is no way to by-pass the time, 
patience, scientific knowledge and facilities required to 
develop the ceramics formulae and the metallurgical proc- 
esses that have made Permaglas possible. 





Resistance to thousands of water specimens, and a mul- 
tiplicity of other time-consuming tests starting way back 
in 1929, continued for eleven long years before we were 
ready to offer Permaglas to the public. 


These are the “hidden values” of Permaglas . . . reasons 
why “there is only ONE Permaglas,” the sparkling blue, 
mirror-smooth, glass-fused-to-steel lining that makes Per- 
maglas Gas Automatic Storage Water Heaters the easiest 
to sell, and the best anyone can buy. 


Write for “The Inside Story of Permaglas”...a great 
aid to sales. 


“Heated with Gas, Stored in Glass” 


Corporation, 
d me a copy of “The Inside 


ease sen ” 
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PRODUCTION! With VJ-Day culminating the War, the Sprague Meter Company, like all 
other suppliers of the Gas Industry, look forward to the day when restric- 
tions will be a thing of the past and we can move forward to un- 


precedented production. 


SERVICE! Sprague has been noted for its service, and in spite of tremendous demands 
placed upon the Company during the War, we continued to give the same 
high quality of service as promptly as could be effected under prevailing 


conditions. 


NO SUBSTITUTES! During the War no substitute materials were used in any part of the meter. 
This means that standard parts have been used throughout the War and 


will continue to be used in Spragues. 


APPRECIATION! Your cooperation and patience has been greatly appreciated. We“have 
done the best we possibly could, and it will be a pleasure to continue to 
serve you to the fullest extent of our ability. 


Ene hile 


President and General Manager 


the SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 











